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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
HE special economic committee of the Trades Union _ the Land includes the great industrial area of the Ruhr, have suffered 
Congress, that watchdog of the policy of wage restraint, a sharp set-back At the elections of 1947 they polled 14 per cent 
never barks, much less bites. Instead it emits a low con of the total vote, at last year’s Federal election 7.6 per cent.. last 


tinuous growl, which so far has been surprisingly effective 
in dissuading the constituent unions from pressing their wage claims 
to extremes. Only this week the National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers decided to continue support for the policy of 
restraint. But such cases are not everyday occurrences. It will be 
interesting to see what comes of the special economic committee's 
Many months of negotiation 


talks on wage policy, held this week. 
went by 


most of it, in the trade union manner, in 
before a conditional wage-standstill for one year was agreed last 
majority so narrow that most unions did not 
regard it as a firm commitment. Possibly more months 
have to pass before the T.U.C. again pronounces on the subject. 
The annual congress at Brighton in September would be the 
obvious occasion for a new statement, and if the T.U.C. in fact 
manages to delay action until then it will be doing something to 
stave off one of the most serious dangers now threatening the British 
economy. But if it is to do that it will need all the support it can 
get from the Government on the one hand and the main unions on 
The Labour Party cannot keep up its propaganda to 

t that prosperity is steadily growing—propaganda which 
regards as essential when a general election is an ever- 
present possibility—and at the same time persuade the unions that 
they ought not to make hay while the sun shines. The T.U.C. 
‘ep the unions quiet for ever with exhortation, or with 
hints about doing something for the lower-paid workers 
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Once the unions decide to ignore the watch-dog, which in any case 
has no teeth, the waiting wage-claims will be presented wholesale, 
and the only defence against them will be a corresponding rise in 
pric In other words, rampant inflation will be upon us. Before 
talking any more about recovery the Labour Party and the Govern- 
ment 1 better consider carefully where such talk may lead them. 


Rhineland Stability 

Elections in North Rhine Westphalia are of far from negligible 
importance, for the Land, with its twelve million inhabitants, is the 
largest in Western Germany, or for that matter in all Germany. 
The results, as were expected, show no great change, but it is signifi- 
tree election, the Communists, though 


Cant that here, as in every 


Sunday 5.5; they failed to win a single seat on the direct vote 


will get 12 (as against 28 in the last Landtag) through the propor 
tional representation system which is combined with the direct 
vote [he fact that the Free Democratic Party (industrialists 
secured 26 seats against 12, means that a coalition between it and 
the Christian Democratic’ Union, which holds 93 seats against 92 
could command a working majority in the Chamber of 215 
Whether Herr Arnold, the C.D.U. Minister-President, wil! decide 


rely on that combination, instead of on alliance with the Socia 
Democrats (68, against 64) as heretofore, remains to be seer His 
are towards the left, and he has governed with 
great skill through a Cabinet composed mainly of his ow 
and the Socialists. But in the Federal Parliament the Socia 
crats constitute the Opposition, and Dr. Adenauer is an 
the Landtag at Diisseldorf shall reflect the alignments of 
Bundestag at Bonn. He and Herr Arnold are in Y 
within the C.D.U., but in North Rhine Westphalia politics Herr 
Arnold holds a dominant position, and he will, if re-elected Minister- 
President, be under no obligation to organise the Land Government 


own inclinations 
party 
Demo- 
that 


the 
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some sense LtS 


on the Federal model. Combination with the Social Democrats 
has worked so well in the past that he may well be reluctant 
jettison his former allies. The new Land constitution. end 
plebiscite last Sunday, contains a clause providing for p 
ship of basic industries, but this is a matter which in fact lies withia 
the province of the Federal Government 
The Battle of the Baltic 

Seen from the east, the Iron Curtain must seem a somewhat 
imperfect b e re end resting e tid e 
northern { ers Greece an e er fl 1z in the Baltic 
That being so, no gc Ne More consiste \ e D 
logic of Russian polic 1 e cons ste now being 
made to drive all Baltic fishing vessels yas e’ and smaller 
area, far from the Russian-controlled coasts, and to forbid warships 
and military aircraft (except those of Baltic countries) to pass the 
Straits between Denmark and Sweden \ ese ac es : 
going on without any regard for the common law, for ordi 
decency, or even for human life. Only two months ago 
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American naval aircraft was shot down into the Baltic, with the 
loss of ten lives. For many months fishermen and their vessels 
have been forced into Russian-controlled ports and held there, often 
for weeks, the usual excuse being that the ships in question were 
in Russian territorial waters, which are asserted to extend 12 
miles from the coast, instead of the three observed by the rest of the 
world. In fact, in a recent notorious case, which has shocked the 
Swedish authorities out of their usual caution in pronouncements 
about Russia, two ships were seized more than 16 miles from the 
Russian coast, and a later attempt was made to intercept them 
when they were more than 40 miles out. There is no easy answer 
to this lawlessness. Constant naval escort for fishing vessels is 
impracticable, and in any case the fishermen have had enough of 
such treatment and will not go near Russian waters—which is, of 
course, precisely what the Russians want. But the recent suggestion 
in the Russian periodical State and Right that the Baltic should 
be closed to the warships of all non-Baltic Powers is another matter. 
Such suggestions in the Russian Press are never accidental. If, in 
their usual manner of “trying it on,” the Russians attempt to 
enforce this further interference with the freedom of the seas, the 
time will have come to draw the line—as it was drawn when the 
air lift and the counter-blockade stopped the attempt to force the 
Western Powers out of Berlin 


Arabs in Conference 


The Arab League has ended its seven-days sittings at Alexandria 
without the split that would undoubtedly have resulted if the 
motion for the expulsion of Jordan from the League consequent 
on her annexation of Arabian Palestine had been pressed. It was 
not pressed, and exactly what happened to the motion has not been 
disclosed. Its presence on the agenda kept Jordan away from the 
conference altogether, and that State consequently did not sign the 
new collective security pact which must be regarded as the principal 
outcome of the week's discussions. It follows the customary lines, 
but includes only five of the seven members of the League, Iraq 
preferring to wait and see what view the absent Jordan takes of 
the agreement, which is not confined to the military sphere, but 
provides for economic co-operation and the establishment of a 
Central Arab Bank; along these lines useful progress might be 
achieved. Much less must be said of the rather querulous discus- 
sion about the recent decision of the British, American and French 
Governments regarding the supply of arms to the Arab States and 
to Israel. The assumption that the decision implies neither inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of the Arab States, nor the 
stereotyping of the present frontiers of Israel, is safe, but clearly 
the Arab States are perfectly free to decline the proffered arms 
if they choose. Altogether the conference can hardly, in the 
absence of Jordan, which is resolutely going its independent way, 
be held to have confirmed the predominance of Egypt. But 
differences have been papered over, there has been a certain 
amount of face-saving, and by the time the League holds its next 
conference in October, various problems, notably the Jordan- 
Palestine problem, may have solved themselves. 


The Payments Tangle 


The fact that the experts have found it difficult, and the general 
public impossible, to follow the negotiations for a European Pay- 
ments Union which have been going on for weeks in Paris is a 
comment—and a severely adverse comment—on the state of affairs 
which has been allowed to grow up. The need to remove the barriers 
to payments by individuals, firms and Governments between one 
country and another is clear. But that 


need has been so lost to sight, and the tangle of restrictions has 


It is everybody's business. 


become so thick, that it is in danger of becoming nobody's business, 
simply because nobody can understand it. Yet most of the main 
elements of the problem a: Everybody wants payments to 
be freed. Everybody agrees in principle to the setting up of a central 
body to offset and finance surpluses and deficits between European 
All European Governments will admit in some degree 


e simple 


countries. 


the special status of sterling as the currency of international trans- 
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actions in many other parts of the world besides Western Europe~ 
though not all of them will admit it in public. It should not be 
entirely impossible to devise a simpler arrangement than the mystery, 
that now exists. And, indeed, it appears likely that some of the 
princapal difficulties have been cleared away. At any rate the 
objections of Belgium to the size of the contribution she was at firg 
asked to make to the common fund have been overcome ; the 
duration of the payments union has been fixed ; arrangements haye 
been made to cover the contribution of the other countries, the 
case of those who persistently contribute too much or too little tg 
the common pool, and the circumstances in which gold becomes 
payable ; and the manner of settlement of existing debts has been 
provided for. This, in the world of foreign exchange complications, 
may be regarded as the early dawn. The world in general will look 
forward to the time when it is broad daylight. 


Consistency Over China 

The United Nations does not work very well, but there js q 
danger that if the present deadlock over the representation of 
China goes on for much longer it will cease to work at all. That 
possibility alone is driving the British Government to revise its 
present policy of abstaining from voting whenever the representa. 
tion of China by the Communist Government is proposed, as it js 
from time to time. And revision can only mean one thing—support 
for the admission of the Communists. Britain has already recog. 
nised the Peking Government, and it seems unlikely to reverse 
that decision. That being so, consistency demands that the Chinese 
Government which is recognised in London should also be recog. 





nised at Lake Success, and it is evident that the British Government | 


is only waiting for the right opportunity to make the necessary 
sacrifice to consistency. It would have done it this week at a meet- 
ing of the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund but for a technical doubt about the competence of this 
meeting to consider the question, and it is likely that the next 
opportunity will be taken when the Economic and Social Council 
meets at Geneva on July 3rd. A sacrifice it certainly will be, for 


I £4 


the United States Government has never recognised the Peking | 


régime, was annoyed when the British Government did so, and 
would probably prefer that the British Government should leave 
‘things as they are within the United Nations. Whether the 
change will be worth the sacrifice remains to be seen. In any case it 
will still be quite unrealistic to expect the United Nations to become 
a harmonious organisation, with the Communists, both Russian and 
Chinese, making their harmonious contribution. 


East African Aspirations 


A conference in Nairobi of representatives of the Kenya Electors’ 
Union and of the Tanganyika European Council has resolved to 
ask the British Government to issue a re-statement of colonial 
policy which will “ make it clear beyond all question or doubt that 
the British people will remain in East Africa as builders of Christian 
civilisation, and that it will be the privilege of the British people 
for a long time ahead to be the controlling, directing force in East 
Africa.” This, in the East African settlers’ opinion, is the best way 
to end racial discord, which arises, according to another resolution 
at the same conference, from the African’s impression “ that British 
rule, leadership, and enterprise are temporary expedients, the end 
of which can be hastened by political agitation.” Evidence of the 
serious concern of Europeans in East Africa with race-relations i 
welcome ; so is one of the speeches at the conference, urging that 
the remedy for present discontents is a change of attitude towards 
Africans, entailing personal interest in their endeavours. If that is 
to be the policy of Europeans in East Africa it will evoke general 
sympathy here. But if we are to affirm officially that we are the 
builders of Christian civilisation in Africa we must make sure that 
politicians and missionaries there mean the same_ thing by 
“ Christianity.” Some Africans have a vague feeling that it ought 
not to mean the permanent domination of one race by anothet, 
and that Europeans are in Africa from motives of self-interest 
rather than of altruism. But, in fact, the two motives are not 
mutually exclusive. It is possible to frame policies that wil 
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serve the interests of European and African alike. It is possible, 
too, that in individual cases self-interest may come to bulk less and 
altruism to bulk more. The claim to be builders of a Christian 
civilisation involves a good deal in the way of Christian practice. 


Overhauling Unesco 

Outside critics have had as much difficulty in keeping up with 
the massive and burgeoning projects of Unesco as has its own 
highly-paid secretariat, in which breakdown through overwork is 
quite common. But it is more important than ever that they should 
now make an effort to catch up, for the few faint signs of improve- 
ment visible at the Florence conference, which closed last week, 
may presage a more practical, and therefore more valuable, new 
The fact is that the wilder phase of Unesco’s history has been 
over for some time. No longer are vast and vague schemes for 
the betterment of mankind being hatched every day. For some 
months the organisation has been trying to boil its commitments 
down, if not to the compass of its present budget of $8,000,000, 
then at least to a level at which its work can be carried on effec- 
tively. It has not yet succeeded. At the annual conference at 
Florence the effort to define the purpose of Unesco in general terms, 
as distinct from letting the definition emerge from the sum of prac- 
tical activities, went on as ineffectively as ever. But there is more to 
show in the way of arrangements for the interchange of teachers, 
for the international distribution of text-books, and for the reduc- 
tion of Customs barriers to the movement of educational material 
than ever before. In fact, the day may come when the main 
handicap to Unesco will be, not its over-weighted agenda, but the 
inadequacy of its finances to carry the burden of genuinely useful 
work. That, no doubt, was one of the things which caused the 
Director-General, Dr. Torres Bodet, to resign last week, for he 
cannot have become the head of Unesco in order to preside over 
its dissolution. But he withdrew his resignation the next day, so 
perhaps there is hope for the future after all. In any case, if the 
member governments, including the British Government, retain 
that hope, then the time has come for them to say so emphatically, 
and so help to free Unesco from the burden of its rather unfortunate 
past. 


era. 


Work in Hospital 

The report on hospital employment made by the social science 
department of Liverpool University is on too smal! a scale to 
be conclusive, but is interesting as indicating some of the general 
human problems of the hospital world. One of the chief com- 
plaints was found to be lack of promotion and class-barriers between 
various categories of workers; and it is certainly true that some 
hospitals, with their Victorian background of self-dedication, tend 
to be over-hierarchical. But much depends on the matron, and the 
more modern matrons are trying to lessen the rigidity, encouraging 
satisfactory domestic workers, for example, to take nursing training. 
Resident staff in the Wirral hospitals complained that the life lacked 
variety ; non-resident that there were insufficient welfare arrange- 
ments for them. Both complaints may in pdrt arise from the fact 
that the number of non-resident nurses has greatly increased since 
the war—a sign of hospitals’ adaptability. It is, however, true that 
many hospital buildings are antiquated, and that improvements have 
necessarily been slow ; hence, too, probably the complaint of insuffi- 
cient canteen arrangements. The figure the Liverpool report gives 
of wastage—SO per cent. in the first nursing year—is high compared 
with the national figure ; but the idea of preliminary selection tests 
is already being studied by some hospitals, partly because one 
discontented probationer will infect others. ; 





Next week's issue of the * SPECTATOR ” will be a special Summer 
Number, and will include, in addition to the usual contributions from 
writers like Harold Nicolson, Peter Fleming and Virginia Graham, 
articles by James Bridie, Lord Dunsany, Rose Macaulay, J. P. W. 
Mallalieu, M.P., V. Sackville-West and G. M. Young. A. A. Milne 
discusses two recent “ thrillers ”; other reviewers include Sacheverell 
Sitwell, Bonamy Dobrée and L. A. G. Strong. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE last Parliament passed more legislation than any in 
history. Some said at the time that this was an outrage on 
Parliament as an institution, and nearly everybody but Mr. 
Herbert Morrison complained that it was positive cruelty to our 
legislators. And yet now, extraordinary as it may seem, the late 
Parliament is being regretted by those who served in it ; and why ? 
Because its burden was light. Light, if you please! It worked hard, 
but to a steady rhythm. It had a consoling sense of permanence 
and much work that might have kept members up all night was 
relegated to standing committees. The debates on the Finance 
Bill have intensified all the woes of the stalemate. The debates have 
been long and of unpredictable length because the Government 
never know the Opposition’s designs ; indeed, the Opposition did not 
always know them themselves. The whole House has been involved. 
Six hundred members have had to be on hand all the time, once 
through a continuous sitting of sixteen hours. And all the while 
the place has been on the simmer. Might it not at any moment (if 
one may distort the metaphor) boil over into a dissolution? The 
strain for everybody has been great. Is it such wonder then that 
members now talk enviously of the Parliament of 1945-50—of those 
halcyon days! 
a * * x 
Next Monday's debate on the Schuman plan has been very much 
on members’ minds. All the agitations of the Finance Bill have not 
been able to obscure its over-riding importance. Each party knows 
that for the first time it is going to be brought up against the funda- 
mentals of European union. The grilling of Mr. Attlee on the 
Labour pamphlet will not easily be forgotten. Not since he became 
Prime Minister has he cut so unhappy a figure. He could not say 
whether he had read the pamphlet or whether he approved of it but 
only that he thought the timing of its publication was unfortunate. 
This latter remark, with its implied rebuke of Mr. Dalton and the 
Labour Executive, might be warmly cheered by the Opposition 
but it found no overt approval on the Labour benches; some 
observers thought they even detected signs of actual resentment here 
and there. It is certainly true that privately some Labour members 
have been talking in ways not noticeably different either in bone 
or substance from the sectarian insularity of the offending passages 
in the pamphlet, and a claim has been made that this aspect of the 
document would win a great majority at a party conference. It*is 
odd they should have made so little of the wiser parts of the 
manifesto. But the Opposition’s course does not promise to be 
entirely smooth. Sir Herbert Williams gave a sullen warning on 
Thursday that British industry will not accept any subordination 
to a supra-national authority. And there is a group of Conservatives 
whom neither Mr. Eden nor Mr. Amery—no, not even Mr. Amery 
—has been able to convince that European union is compatible with 
Commonwealth interests. Scorning tactics, the official Opposition, 
Conservative and Liberal, revealed its approach to the debate in 
the Churchill-Davies motion, tabled on Tuesday, urging the Govern- 
ment to join the six-power negotiations, making the same reservations 


as the Dutch. 
* * * * 


A pretty schism developed among the Conservatives when the 
Government modified its retrospective clause on_ restrictive 
covenants by relieving “innocent” covenants of surtax up to 
the passing of the Finance Bill. Former Conservative Governments 
have also passed retrospective legislation on taxation, and the front 
bench now conceded that however wrong retrospective legislation 
is in general there can be no absolute bar to it in matters of taxation. 
Seventy-seven members of the Opposition said in effect to its 
leaders: “ You are wrong Retrospective legislation is indefensible 
in all circumstances. You can abstain ; we vote against the Govern- 
ment.” And they did. The House of Lords on Wednesday engaged 
in a full debate on housing which at last eschewed party polemics. 
Supposing, one reflected, the doctrine had prevailed that Ministers 
should be allowed to address both Houses. Mr. Aneurin Bevaa 
among the Peers! What a thought ! : 
H. B. 
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MR. ATTLEE’S DILEMMA - 


HAT is the attitude of the Socialist Government of 

Great Britain towards the non-Socialist Governments 

of Europe—or for that matter the non-Socialist 
Governments of the British Dominions (not one of them Socialist) 
and the United States? That question lies at the very héart 
of next Monday’s debate in the House of Commons on the 
Schuman Plan, and the Opposition should insist on an 
absolutely unambiguous answer. No answer can be unambiguous 
which does not involve, on this point, repudiating Mr. Dalton 
and his Labour Party committee unequivocally. The document, 
European Unity, drafted by this committee and issued in the 
name of the Labour Party Executive, declares that “ Socialism 
is an indispensable arm in democracy’s battle against totali- 
tarianism ; the Labour Party could never accept any commit- 
ments which limited its own or others’ freedom to pursue 
democratic Socialism”; and that “no Socialist Party with the 
prospect of forming a government could accept a system by 
which important fields of national policy were surrendered to a 
supra-national authority, since such an authority would have a 
permanent anti-Socialist majority and would arouse the hostility 
of European workers.” Its authors were evidently quite 
incapable of imagining the effect their language was bound 
inevitably to have in America and elsewhere, and some of them 
at least do not seem to realise even now what the gravamen of 
the offence is. Mr. Morgan Phillips challenges Mr. Eden to say 
whether the Conservative Party would hand over the affairs of 
this nation to a supra-national authority. Mr. Phillips must be 
extremely simple if he means that to be taken seriously. No 
one except Mr. Mackay and a few others dispute the conclusions 
reached on this point in European Unity. What is incredible is 
that the framers of the document, having given several perfectly 
good reasons why European federation in any visible future is 
impracticable should proceed to vitiate the whole argument by 
declaring federation to be out of the question because it would 
méan Socialists being outvoted by anti-Socialists. This, presum- 
ably, would hold good even if on every other ground national 
and international federation was held to be in the general interest. 
This plainly must be cleared up. Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morrison, 
Mr. Griffiths, Mr. Shinwell, Mr. Bevan and Mr. Dalton, all 
Cabinet Ministers, are members of the Labour Party Executive. 
Mr. Dalton obviously agrees with what Mr. Dalton has said. 
Mr. Attlee has said that he does not accept European Unity 
as a statement of Government policy, but he has not shown 
wherein it differs from Government policy. That omission will 
no doubt be rectified on Monday, as it must be. There remain 
four other Cabinet Ministers. Does Mr. Morrison agree with 
Mr. Dalton ? Does Mr. Griffiths ? Does Mr. Shinwell ? Does 
Mr. Bevan? And—most material of all—does Mr. Bevin, on 
whose pillow European Unity was metaphorically laid to stimu- 
late his convalescence ? Answers to some of those questions 
will no doubt be forthcoming on Monday. If they are not they 
should be pressed for. But Monday’s debate is in form based 
not on European Unity but on the Government’s refusal to take 
part in the Paris discussions on the Schuman Plan, and the 
Government will no doubt try to keep it on that ground. 
The motion has been skilfully framed. It says nothing 
one way or the other about the content of the Schuman Plan ; 
it merely invites the Government even at this late hour to accept 
the invitation (which is no doubt still open) to join in the inter- 
national discussion of the Plan, recalling the very material fact 
that Holland is sitting at the Paris conference-table on the clear 


understanding, which apparently the French fully accept, tha 
if she does not like the conclusions reached she can drop out 
altogether. And the Opposition a little sardonically gives the 
Government a touch of its own jargon by putting forward jj, 
motion in the interests of full employment. 

Mr. Attlee will not find a reply very easy, and he is clearly 





anxious about a certain restiveness among his followers, some 
of whom accept the European Unity contentions while some do | 
not, and some of whom think the Government wrong in not | 
joining in the Paris conversations while others think it right. | 
They may all in the end decide to file through the “ No ™ lobby, 
but it is not surprising that the Whips should be visibly worried, 
If the Opposition motion had simply condemned the Govern. 
ment’s refusal of the Schuman invitation in the first instance the 
Prime Minister could have made a good defence. For it is clear 
that M. Schuman’s second proposals were substantially 
different from his first. He originally proposed the pooling of the 
French and German steel and coal industries for the express | 
purpose of making war between those two countries for ever 
impossible. That was a conception which caught the imagination 


immediately, and on military, political and psychological grounds | 


it was welcomed in this country as cordially as anywhere. 
At that stage the question of Franco-German relations dominated 
everything. The suggestion that other countries might, and it 
was hoped would, join in the pooling arrangements figured asa 
polite and almost cursory addendum. The subsequent shifting 
of the emphasis to economics, and the urgency of the pressure 
applied to Great Britain not merely to join in the discussions 
but to commit itself in advance to the principle of the pooling, 


not only of French and German minerals but of British minerals © 


too, gave the whole thing a different complexion. And though 
some criticism must lie against both the French and the British 
Governments for their failure to come to terms there is certainly 


no ground for anything resembling a vote of censure in the 


House of Commons. 
Nor does the Opposition contemplate anything of the kind. 
Mr. Churchill will no doubt have strictures to pass. He has his 


duty to perform as Opposition leader. And the wording of the 7 
motion suggests a comprehensive exploration of the question | 


why Holland could enter the Paris conference on terms which 
should have been perfectly satisfactory to this country. The 
various Notes printed in the recent White Paper disclosed the 
gradual narrowing of a gulf—France whittling away, but never 
quite abandoning, the principle of commitment before 
discussion ; and Britain expressing not merely readiness but 
eagerness for discussion provided always that she entered it with 
hands free. If France was prepared to go no further than the 
published documents reveal her as going the British Government 
cannot be seriously blamed for holding regretfully aloof ; and it 
has managed to do that without straining relations with France. 
But was everything said that might have been said ? Was every 
question asked that might have been asked ? In-particular, when 
it became known that Holland was entering the conference with 
virtually free hands, was M. Schuman asked point-blank whether 
he was agreeable to Britain coming to Paris on the same terms? 
If he was not asked that the Government must explain the 
reason. If he was asked, but could not entertain the suggestion 
(possibly because it was more essential to his plan that Britain 
should be committed than that Holland should) then the Gover 
ment has litile, if any, case to answer. But, in any event, the 
Oppositions are not asking the Government to defend its past 
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actions so much as urging it to take future action. The proposal 
ia the motion is completely reasonable—so reasonable, indeed, 
that there seems to be no reason on earth why Mr. Attlee should 
not accept it as it stands, thereby disposing of all danger of a 
Parliamentary to the satisfaction of some Members of 
the House and the frustration of others. Our present attitude, of 
watching the conference closely and sympathetically, with a plan 
of our own in our pockets ready for production if needed, has 
much to commend it ; but it is open to the ill-disposed to speak, 
in rather different language, of Britain waiting a little cynically 
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on the side-lines till the conference has got itself well into a 
mess and then stepping in with its superior wisdom to straighten 
things out. That would not be a fair criticism, but it might be 
as well to adopt a position which would exclude the possibility 
of it altogether. The acceptance of the Opposition motion would 
have that effect. The Government’s attitude will be watched 
with peculiar interest. Simply to vote against a resolution so 
rational seems impossible. The alternative would seem to be 
a reasoned amendment. The terms of that, again, will be watched 
with peculiar interest. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ORD DARNLEY’S very unusual motion in the House of Lords 
on Tuesday—calling on His Majesty's Government to “ take 
initial steps towards the reorganisation of human society now 

in danger of collapse, to secure its survival "—produced an unusual 
debate, in which Lord Pakenham’s reply for the Government was 
particularly notable as an attempt to indicate the essential bases of 
a Christian administration. Lord Pakenham is a very sincere and 
a very broad-minded Roman Catholic, but there was nothing in the 
smallest degree sectarian about his speech on Tuesday. One of his 
closing passages deserves quotation. After rejecting the idea that a 
Christian policy means a policy of absolute pacifism (“ pacific, 
yes; pacifist, no”) he laid down certain basic principles: 

“We must pray for all those in bondage, we must pray alike 
for the victims and for those who are oppressing them. We 
must be ceaselessly vigilant in seeking to preserve, and extend 
where possible, the area of freedom. We must struggle 
unremittingly towards the eventual goal—the only goal of any 
satisfaction to Christians—a single world whose barriers have 
been torn down, a world where the Communists are ready 
to co-operate with the Christians, and the Christians come 
forward to give them all the help in their power.” 

Such speeches are not common in Parliament; they would be less 
impressive if they were. 
* * 7 * 

The Headmaster of Blundell's does well to draw attention to the 
insidious propaganda which disseminators of Communism are 
endeavouring to plant on suitable recipients—in this particular case 
copies of a journal called the New Central European Observer, 
published, it appears by the Czech Government and devoted to the 
exposition of the political views which that Government notoriously 
professes. Propaganda more or less disguised is, of course, more 
dangerous than the cruder kind ; the paper in question could prob- 
ably claim to provide the former product and a public-school might 
seem a good seed-bed. Some European Governments waste what 
must be a substantial sum in sending cyclostyled reports of their 
activities to chosen recipients once a week or oftener. I say waste, 
because I can hardly imagine that anyone does anything with the 
documents but put them in the waste paper-basket unread. 

* * * * 


The illustrations in the report of the Committee on Houses of 
Outstanding Historic or Architectural Interest are almost worth the 
3s. which the Stationery Office charges for the report. The whole 
is an essay on the tragedy of English (and Scottish) country houses 
—the picture of Traquair Heuse in Peeblesshire rivals that of the 
totally different Brympton d’Evercy in Somerset—and their almost 
hopeless future unless circumstances change. The change of 
circumstances can only take the form of a recantation by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—impersonally ; not necessarily Sir 
Stafford Cripps. He has taxed the owners of the houses almost out 
of existence; now he must remit taxation with expedition and 
vigour. Here is an example from the report: “ Particulars were given 
of one case in which a gross rent-roll of £140,000 a year is reduced to 
£3,500 a year by income-tax, tithe, surtax and the expenses of 
Maintaining the agricultural estate from which it comes. Out of 
this the owner has to maintain two historic houses as well as himself 
and his family. He can only do this by drawing on capital at the rate 
of at least £8,000 a year.” And when the capital has gone ? That 


is what makes the problem so acute. Both the Ministry of Works 
and the Ministry of Town and Country Planning have a finger in 
this pie, and three Royal Commissions on Ancient and Historical 
Monuments (for England, Wales and Scotland) are patiently com- 
piling lists of buildings which they deem worthy of preservation. 
What is now proposed is, in brief, that two Historic Buildings 
Councils, for England and Wales and for Scotland, should be 
formed, to compile lists of “designated” houses, the owners of 
which would secure substantial tax-reliefs, to make loans to owners 
in certain cases and in certain other cases to acquire a house out- 
right. It means one more authority, but many of the duties of 
existing authorities would be taken over. It seems a sound proposal. 
« * + * 

International trade is a strange affair in these days. Someone, 
very reasonably, asked the Minister of Food in the House of 
Commons on Monday why 1,400 tons of chocolate had been 
imported from Czechoslovakia in the first four months of this year 
—at a time when British chocolate manufacturers are working well 
under capacity. “For the very simple reason,” said Mr. Webb, 
“that we have to sell manufactured goods to Czechoslovakia.” It 
may be simple, but what it comes to is that British chocolate manu- 
facturers are penalised in order that British makers of radio-sets or 
motor-cars or leather goods may profit. Rough justice, no doubt, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer would say. 

* * * * 

It does not seem to be generally known, though I have heard it 
from two reliable authorities, that the Conservative Central Associa- 
tion has laid it down that no Conservative candidate for Parliament 
shall contribute anything towards his election expenses, and if 
elected shall never give more than £50 to local charities in his 
constituency in any one year. The aim of this admirable rule, of 
course, is to give every candidate, whatever his means, an equal 
chance of selection. The candidate, under the rule, is left to bear 
his own hotel expenses, but some constituencies, I believe, insist 
on defraying these too. 

* 7 * + 

The additional £5 which Sir Stafford Cripps is granting to 
motorists taking their cars abroad will ease matters substantially, 
and the concession must be counted to him for righteousness— 
though the owner of a medium-sized car who wants to go as far 
as the south of France will not find that £15 covers his petrol. 
And the Chancellor can well afford to give the extra allowance, in 
view of his quite shameless decision that, though he has fixed the 
rate of the £ as 2.80 dollars for all other purposes, 150 dollars are 
worth only £50 when it is a question of currency for tourists. 

o * * * 

I acquired the other day a copy of R. D. B.'s Diary at a price 
which I will not mention for fear of paining Mr. Blumenfeld’s heirs 
and assigns, and among other things came on the note of an 
encounter (in 1887) with a leading shipbuilder who thought “ the 
10,000 tons of the * Majestic’ and * Teutonic,’ now building, will be 
greatly exceeded, so that we may expect passenger ships of at 
least 20,000 tons, with a speed of twenty-one knots ; electric light 
throughout, and even lifts to carry passengers between decks. A 
visionary old gentleman.” Old gentlemen, of course, do see visions 

JANUS. 
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The Nasty 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 
; Washineton 
N the morning of Tuesday, June 13th, in Washington, it 
was as plain as the nose on your face that we were in for 
an Anglo-American storm of rare magnitude. Indeed, to 
anvone who had access to a news-ticker, it had been plain the night 
before, when the first stories came from London, saying that 
the Labour Party, in its first comprehensive foreign policy statement 
since the war, was holding that Western Europe could not unite 
until it had Socialist Governments, was rejecting all plans, 
including the Schuman Plan, for economic and political pooling 


n 


and 


the opening para- 


of 


That, or something close to it, was the lead 
graph—in all the stories the American morning 
June 13th published on the Daltonian document. That was what 
the headlines said: “ British Labour Party Balks at European 
Unity: Says Plans Conflict with Socialist Aims: British Laborites 
Reject All Plans for Europe Pools: Foreign Policy Outline Urges 
Socialism Spread Instead of European Union.” They were pretty 
big headlines, on the front pages 

You could say, and a number of people since have said, that this 
was a distortion of the work of Mr. Dalton and his committee ; 
that the headlines should have been noting the 
admirable repudiation of the neutral-third-force-in-Europe idea and 
its sensible emphasis on Britain's Commonwealth commitments and 
on the value to Britain of full employment and social justice. You 
could further draw the distinction between co-operation with 
European Governments, which the Labour Party was prepared to 
perform, and surrender to a combination of European governments 
of some part of British sovereignty, which the Labour Party was not 
prepared to perform unless those European Governments held the 
same Socialist views and exercised the same controls as were held 
and exercised in Britain. You could regard the stories and head 
lines in the American newspapers as over-sensational simplifications 
of what Mr. Dalton and his colleagues were saying. 

But it was clear from the beginning, in Washington, that these 
were profitless arguments. The function of American correspon- 
dents in London is to send the news. They are not amateurs , they 
know what news ts They that the news tn the 
Labour Party pamphlet was not in the passages relating to the 
Commonwealth or to full employment or to the impossibiliiy of 
being neutral about the Russians, but in the party's approach to 
European unity ; and they were right. And they reduced to com- 
prehensible language what the party was saying on this issue with 
at least as much accuracy as the authors of the document had any 
right to expect. 

So there it was, on the morning of June 13th, in Washington. 
The stories were read with a sort of horror both by British officials 
in Washington and by American officials who count themselves 
among the friends of Britain. It may not even yet be widely 
understood in Britain how bad they looked in this capital, what 
shocking implications there were in them, what unhappy results 
might accrue from them. But it was understood at once in 
Washington. It was understood so clearly that a number of 
Americans went to their telephones and called up British officials 
at or soon after breakfast-time to ask what could have happened, 
what it could mean, and what could now be done. The telephones 
at the British Embassy were very busy on June 13th, and again on 
the following day, when the editorials and columns and radio 
commentaries were in full blast. 

On Thursday, June 15th, Mr. Paul Hoffman, the Marshall Plan 
Administrator, appearing before a joint session of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee on military aid to Europe, said: “ This (the Labour Party 
document) is one of the most deplorable examples of isolationism 
in its worst form.” Mr. Hoffman, the patient, philosophical, good- 
humoured, dogged warrior of the Marshall! Plan, said this in public. 
Was it now understood better what effect the document Mr. Dalton 
and his friends had cooked up was having in Washington ? 

We have been told that Mr. Attlee and Mr. Bevin did not see 


newspapers 


document's 


perceived 
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the result of the Executive Committee's cerebhation on foreign 
policy until after Mr. Dalton had released it. He released i 
suddenly, it is said here, because he thought it would get more 
publicity if it appeared before the papers began to get full of the 
House of Commons. Well, he was right about that ; it got publicity. 
But if Mr. Attlee and Mr. Bevin had been given no opportunity to 
say what they thought of the argument on European unity, wha 
did Mr. Dalton and his fellow committee-men think ? Were they 
surprised when the Americans discovered that the real news in jt 
that the Labour Party had no faitn in the 
objectives the United States was labouring to attain, and no intep. 
tion of implementing the policy the United States thought it was 
pursuing in partnership with Britain ? 

The preamble to one of the Marshall Plan Acts says: “It jg 
further declared to be the policy of the people of the United States 
to encourage the unification of Europe.” 
about it. This was one of the understandings behind the 
partnership. The Americans—that is to the Americans who 
supported the Marshall Plan, as from who 
administered it—never understand all the encrusted difficulties and 
lurking dangers inherent in an attempt to subdue the deep-seated 
rivalries and suspicions of the nations of Europe They had very 
vague ideas of what they meant by the unification of Europe, and 
about the sequence and duration of the measures that would be 
necessary to bring about the unity they were advocating. But they 
had taken two decisive steps. They had, in the first place, under 
taken at considerable expense a responsibility which every precept 
in American history had counselled them to reject: they had 
intervened in a foreign affair. And in the second place they had 
reached agreement among themselves on a diagnosis of the ills 
they were setting out to cure. They might not be sure yet just 
how to effect the cure, but they felt pretty sure what was wrong 
with the patient. 

What was wrong was that Europe was wasting its substance by 
dividing itself into jealous and fearful sections, each of which was 
seeking to be self-sufficient. It was as hopeless and harmful, the 
Americans thought, as if each of the forty-eight states of the United 
States of America was trying to make its own steel, dig its own coal, 
its own food and tax itself to instead 
of dividing out the work, trading freely and trusting in a common 
defence. This was a popular American view, but it was also the 
considered view of the experts who had appointed to 
administer the Marshall Plan and, later, the military-aid provisions 
devised to put teeth into the Atlantic Pact. The difference between 
the man-in-the-street in America and Mr. Hoffman 
they were setting out to achieve different ends. 

The difference was that the man-in-the-street didn't 
hard a job it was going to be. But the amateurs in America 
provided the money, and the experts, who appointed to 
spend it wisely, were in complete agreement preity well from the 
beginning on what job it was that had to be done. Mr. Hoffman 
talked about the integration of European economies. The man-in- 
the-street talked about getting all these countries in Europe to 
work all for one and one for all, as it America The) 
meant approximately the same thing, and the vision was cleat 

And the Labour Party was in office in Britain when the Marshal 
Plan began. The Labour Party’s leaders had taken part in all the 
talks and conferences ; the Labour Party knew all about this effort, 
and the philosophy behind it. Each year the largest single amount 
of Marshall Plan aid had gone to Britain. and the Labour Govern 
ment had accepted it. After that came military aid for the Atlante 
Pact countries, and it was still understood (the Americans thought 
by everyone that it was part of the one-for-all, all-for-one idea 
which was to put an end to the old, dangerous, wasteful rivalries 
and bring the nations of Europe into a new and fruitful partnership 
And suddenly, for no discernible reason, the British Labour Party 
said that the objectives as now pursued were not practicable, that it 
had no confidence in the manner in which they were being pursued, 
and that if its full participation in this effort were desired, the 
rules would have to be changed. 

What effect did Mr. Dalton and the sub-committee expec! thi 
pronouncement to have in America? Did they think it would g0 
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THE SPE 
unnoticed Or did they reason that, although it could be antici 
pated that the Americans would be somewhat irritated by what was 
in the document, it was more important that the correct 
’ f that is what they 


being said 


Socialist position should be stated thought, 


there is one more question to be asked lo whom was it more 
important it is easy enough to imagine that it could look 
important to a sé lect company of Socialist theoreticians It is 
very difficult indeed to believe that it was of first importan to the 


British peopic It is very difficult to believe that the real interests 


of the Bi people have been advanced by this gratuitous rej 
tion of an wea to which the Americans have dedicated their hearts 
ind their purses--an idea, moreover, which every decent ind 
liberal instinct accepts as the right idea 

It will of no use for anyone to say that there is a realisti 
hasis for the argument in the Labour Party document. It ts on 
thing to that the British are reluctant to commit themselves to 
the Sc nan Plan until they know what will be the implications 
of the surrender of sovereignty to a supra-national authority not 
yet formed and equipped with powers not yet defined. Although 


President Truman, Mr. Acheson, Mr. Hoffman and Mr Harriman 
have endorsed the aims of the Schuman Plan in words of such 
warmth that they could hardly be repudiated, there was in 
Washington until the morning of June I3th a thoroughly sympa 
thetic understanding of the British reservations. Nobody here was 
calling us names because we were be ing areful But it is another 
thing when the Labour Party says that we cannot trust any but 
nationalised industries or put our confidence in any but Socialist 


Governments. That seems to the Americans to be the differenc 
between self-protection and self-will 

Some days have now gone by. Mr. Hoffman has cooled off, and 
says that Mr. Attlee has cleared the matter up by explaining that 
what Mr. Dalton’s sub-committee says ts not British Government 
policy Mr. Acheson points out that in America, too, political 
parties produce statements which do not necessarily reflect the 
convictions of anyone except thei authors. A friend should beay 
his friend's infirmities But you will be mistaken if you think 
that t incident will be easily forgotten tn Washington 


Robertson’s Farewell 


By MARK ARNOLD-PORSTER 


Rerlin, June 19th 
L\ ‘ars ago, when the Western Allies sent six distinguished 
‘rals to govern Western Germany, many people thought 


they were making a serious and obvious mistake It 
seemed at the time to be a singularly stupid way to start convincing 
1 war-like people, notoriously fond of military pomp, that militar 
pomp ins nothing Generals, it was argued, cannot pretend to 
despise t! military virtues. Moreover it was thought, five years 
ago, that the Generals’ training would compel them to govern 
Weste Germany, just as Hitler had governed it, by dictated 
rdinance 
At the end of this week the last of these Generals relinquishes 
his post as British High Commissioner, leaving behind him the 
makings of a democratic State, and a Control Comission which 
advises but does not control the German Federal Government. 
Suice July, 1945, General Sir Brian Robertson has been helping to 
shape political development of Western Germany, as deputy 


to Field-Marshal Montgomery and to Lord Douglas and later as 
British Military Governor and High Commissioner. Together with 
General Clay he represented to most Germans the Western Allies’ 


‘ ‘ 
faults and virtues. It fell to these two Generals to dispel between 


them sreat many illusions about their peoples, about their 
Governments and, incidentally, about themselves. It soon became 
clear, for example, to everyone except the Communists that they 
lid not behave like Generals—not, at any rate, like the Generals the 
Germans were accustomed to. 

General Robertson, in particular, did not resemble in the very 
east his former opponents in the Afrika Korps. His air of 
tuthorit is obvious, but its sources were new, Or at any rate 
infamilia He was clearly accustomed to obedience; on the 
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other hand no one who has. seen him could tmnagine that he ever 
has to raise his voice It took the Germans a long time to under 
stand how men like General Robertson can be soldiers without 
being militarists They derstand it now, but for at least two years 
Robertson was unjustly riticised (and so was Mr. Bevin) for us iZ 
in army to stamp out militarism In fact he is far too wise to 
lo any such thing He has n r tried to gov rn the British Zone 
oo Crermany by n fary means, Decause, as fe t ’ i mu 
isk him. on inno ’ f solid s, udder y S 1 with > 
burdens of gov ney if, to b me villian Kperts overnight 

Although he belie it th map hetwu nth B t ad } ! 
th iVilian Is narrov now than it has ‘ver been Crenera 
Robertson has never -rished tl illusion that a so lier, however 
t murceful, in tak tt pla of a civilian specialist He has 
ilways tried to sol th problem of governing Germany by 
ippointing the best men to the important jobs And because 
he usually treats them as advisers rather than subordinates, most 
of them have served him faithfully 

Since the West German State was founded his own task has been 
idvisory as well. He believes, in all modesty, that he and his staff 


in advise the Germans better on certain matters than others havo 


idvised them in the past There is no point, as General Robertson 
knows, in trying to teach the Germans how to runa railway. On 
the other hand he bhelieves that the British an still teach the 
Germans, without being patronising, a good deal about the kind 
of ideas for which we sometimes have to fight. As adviser to the 
German people, General Robertson has tried to convice them of 
the importance of those institutions which are precious to him and 


to his countrymen 


He has never made the mistake of assuming that the value of 





iws lik Habeas Corpus must be obvious It is obvious to him 
it is to the British people as a whole, but it need not ) ; 
opinion b »hbvious to any me whose forbears ne ad to ight 
fo ’ That is why, if you ask him, General Robertson will 
t ) if Sr iin i est help the new German State ry 
a L tr kind o leas we value.” some of these fea 
naturally enough, take a lot of explaining. It has not b 1 
for instance, to demonstrate to the Germans wh servants 
should not tak vart 1 pO Another strange yf ? ling 
to be iculcated was the idea vat > oliceman is a pub 
servant, and oug to 2 friend! puDIIC sé t I oO 
(;ermans, too =n ito s ite the powers yd ] , 
if from t x ti 1 to preserve the dges dependence 
has never been pa t. Robertson tried to explain these ideas 
and many others lik i Above all he tried *x pound 
precept that no one in aut t an ever afford xe unfair. Now 
fter five rs, he is probably right in thinking t his staff : 
managed to impress the G ans most by being themselves 
tolerant and sensible 

General Robertson , pers n ality h is moressed he ( “rm 5 8 ”) 
And most of their impressions, as far as it is possible to judge 
these things, are wrong. General Robertson has teen described 
as the shyest man in German He was also described, in the 
Western Desert during the war, as the man who never smiled. 
Both descriptions are unfair, as the General’s very few intimate 
friends can testify But as far as the outside world is concerned 
the descriptions are accurate enough. He does not make friends 
easily, and his reserve has often been mistaken on public occasions 
for an expression of severity or even of disdain. 

In fact he is neither disdainful nor severe, but the impression has 
lingered, partly, no doubt, because of the many unpopular things 
that British Military Government has had to do Genera 
Robertson’s name has been identified vith the dismantiing rt 

acto es T erel beca ise ws (overnment ind mus = ntr’ » ‘ es 
had decided to dismantle Nor as if Gene Robertson's 
ta { I rat Most oi ese icto Cc» i 1 the Br tisn me y t | 
1 the end, to much bitterness. The fact that the British wer 
dismantling machinery and blowing up dry-docks long 

Russians and Americans had finished encouraged the eo! a 
General Robertson delights in desiruction and revenge He was 
samed tor whal was thought to De Ais ! il e to piead wm Wernin 
cuse His critics co feu xrhaps with isiice mat i,.en ; 
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Clay would have changed Allied policy if he had wanted to. They 
have yet to understand the essential difference which existed 


between General Clay's and General Robertson's relations with 
their respective Governments. Whereas General Clay was, in 
effect, a policy-maker who never hesitated to propound his own 
individual ideas through the Press, General Robertson's powers 
were limited. Even now not many Germans realise that proconsuls 
appointed by the U.S. War Department enjoy an independence 
seldom granted to servants of the British Foreign Office. It is 
typical of General Robertson that he seldom tries to explain these 
things. He sees no point in excusing himself tor doing his duty, 
or his Government for fulfilling its international obligations. 

in General Robertson's opinion these are not the kind of things 
which need to be discussed. Nor does he think it necessary to 
discuss his own remarkable career, remarkable even by comparison 
with that of his father, the late Sir William Robertson, who rose 
from the ranks to become a Field-Marshal. His son. at the age of 
53, has already completed at least two separate and equally success- 
ful careers. The first came to an end in 1933, when he retired from 
the army as a major, after serving on the British Delegation to the 
Disarmament Conference. The second lasted from 1935, when he 
became managing director of the Dunlop Rubber Company's South 


African subsidiary, until 1939, when he rejoined the army. Since 
then he has been chief administrative officer to Field-Marshal 
Montgomery and to Field-Marshal Alexander, Deputy British 


Military Governor in Germany, Military Governor and, a civilian 
once again, British High Commissioner. Now he is to take com- 
mand in the Middle East. It is a distinguished record. It may end, 
as it began, in the army, a service where a soldier's natural reticence 
will be less remarkable and less of a handicap than it has been, 
on some occasions, in Germany. 


Cricket Laws & Facts 


By NEVILLE CARDUS 


T is unlikely that we shall see at Lord's this week-end such 

strange carryings-on as occurred far away from the centre of 

things—namely at Manchester, where a pitch was allowed to 
behave according to nature and so horribly that only round about 
a thousand runs were scored in three days and a bit, with Hutton 
»playing a great innings one-handed and Evans rising above his 
Kentish stature to the extent of a century, and Stollmeyer so much at 
ease that his bat performed the lovely curves of R. H. Spooner. At 
Lord’s we are usually privileged to watch, or overlook, the game 
in the throne-room, so to say; yet there was a time, within living 
memory too, when the turf at Lord’s was not a sort of processional 
red carpet laid down for a run-getter’s grand parade. As a rule, 
indeed, the Lord’s wicket does justice both to skill of bowler and 
skill of bat—which is only to be expected in the place where the 
traditions and history of the game are one and indivisible. 

And right and proper is it that Col. R. S. Rait Kerr, secretary of 
the M.C.C., should have written the best book* extant on the laws 
of cricket, so that it is already a classic and as fascinating as it is 
comprehensive of fact and precedent. There is nothing musty or 
Rait Kerr as he tells us of the changes that 
have occurred in legislation. For the constitution of cricket, like 
the British Constitution, was not made but has grown —and that is 
saying much. A foreigner (say from Gottingen) might suppose that 
three stumps were agreed upon out of some respect of that order 
of English Trinitarianism symbolised by Three Feathers, Three 
Balls, the Three Card Trick—and so on. But no: at first two 
stumps sufficed until, in a fierce game between Hambledon and 
Kent in 1775, John Small went in last and “ fetched 14 runs,” and 
won the victory. “Lumpy” Stevens, who was the bowler, several 
times beat Small, but the ball went through the wide gate of only 
two stumps. By pressure of circumstance and justice, a third was 
added. Contemporary critics of slow play might be heartened to 
learn that when John Small “fetched” those fourteen runs he 
batted two-and-a-quarster hours. 

_— ——————— i ——. — —_—_—_- —- — — -~ -_————— — 
* The Laws of Cricket. R.S. Rait Kerr. Foreword by Sir Norman 
Birkett. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 
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You will quickly discover how much the laws of cricket crystallise 
actual and personal experience in the field of play if you try to 
expound them to somebody who has never had a bat in his hand jp 
his life. A few years ago Professor Schneevoigt, the musical con. 
ductor of music, was taken to the Sydney cricket-ground to see 
Bradman. The game was explained to him in some detail, ang 
he listened with apparent intelligence. “So,” he said, “J oonder. 
standt. Der badsman is before the wickeds. If der wickeds are ‘jt 
mit der ball, the badsman is oudt. Oondt if der badsman stroke the 
ball and ’e is caught, also ‘e is oudt. I oonderstandt. It is very 
simple. Now I vatch.” After a while Bradman was out to a 
sudden catch on the leg-side. Thousands of voices lamented as he 
began to leave the wicket. “Why does he go avay asked 
Schneevoigt. “ But, Professor—I have explained. He is caught...” 
“Ach, so,” replied Schneevoigt genially. “I oonderstandt. ‘E js 
oudt. So ’e goes avay. So. Does °e come back?” “ But no, 
Professor; as I told you—” “I oonderstandt. “E doesn't come 
back. Very goodt. I do not like eem.” Whether this 
technical or personal criticism remains in doubt. 

If an umpire at Lord's this week-end and subsequent days raises 
his arms to announce a six (and I fancy that Worrell will give 
him cause for this signal), how many in the crowd, or on the 
pavilion sitting next to you, will name the stroke a sixer if it hits 
the top of a sight-screen, standing just within the field, first bounce ? 
And when was six runs first allowed for a hit into the crowd over 
the rails? When I was a boy a sixer was a Stroke out of the 
ground ; that is, out of the premises. Hereby hangs a tale; I have 
never seen a comment upon it in print. In 1902 England lost the 
match and the rubber at Old Trafford by three runs. The finish 
was agonising. “ With fifteen needed Rhodes [number 10] joined 
Lilley, and in three hits, one of them a big drive over the ring by 
Rhodes, the score was carried to 116, or only eight to win.” {I 
quote Wisden.) Lilley was then marvellously caught by Hill at 
deep-square leg. Tate, last man in, snicked a four, and Saunders 
bowled him fourth ball. I have been told that he threw it—but 
that is by the way. The important point is that the score-card states 
that Rhodes was not out four. A hit over the rails did not in 1902 
count as six. So, in modern reckoning, England lost this dreadful 
day by one run. “ Ranji,” in the crisis, faltered for once in his life; 
he was, to our dismay, hypnotised by Trumble—l.b.w. nought. He 
was promptly dropped from the England XI. When he sat in the 
amateurs’ dressing-room, waiting to go to the wicket, he carved, 
with a penknife, the initials “ K. S. R.”’ on the wooden ledge of the 
window. Time, or bomb, has erased this moving human document. 

In the current Laws of Cricket a note to law 20 says: “In 
deciding on the allowances to be made for boundaries the umpires 
will be guided by the prevailing custom of the ground.” And 
during this same year of 1902, of Tate’s martyrdom at Old Trafford, 
G. L. Jessop scored 109 at Hastings in rather less than 80 minutes. 
According to Wisden he struck 17 fours. Nothing is said, inexplic- 
ably, of those of his hits which fell first bounce in, 
to, St. Leonards. 

A passage in Col. Rait Kerr's book very apt at the moment runs 
as follows: “As a result of the Findlay Commission [1938]... 
Counties unanimously accepted a proposal put forward by the 
M.C.C. that all groundsmen should be instructed ‘that the ideal 
pitch is one which makes the conditions equal as between batsman 
and bowler without being dangérous, and that under no circum- 
stances should pitches be prepared so as to favour the batsinan 
unduly *.” The operative words there are “ without being dangerous.” 
Was the Old Trafford wicket for the Test Match the other week 
described by anybody as “dangerous”? In 1901, admittedly, the 
Old Trafford wicket, because Of a mishap of preparation in the 
winter, was denounced by Sydney Pardon (that master of under- 
statement) as “ absolutely dangerous ” for the not very fast bowling 
of Jack Sharp. And that summer, J. T. Tyldesley, batting half 
his innings at Old Trafford, scored 2,605 runs for Lancashire, 
average 60. 

One of the several charming illustrations in Col. Rait Kerr’s beauti- 
fully-printed classic depicts William Davies of Brighton sitting at 4 
little round table taking the scére. A full bottle of wine stands by 
the side of the book ; an empty one has been discarded and lies 
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on the ground. I can find nothing in the written Constitution of 
cricket which discountenances such a procedure, or precaution, on a 
scorer’s part. Precedent, in fact, is three-parts of cricket's 
Common Law. 


Russia and Antarctica 


By L. P. KIRWAN 


HIS month’s Note from the Soviet Government to the 

Governments of the United States, Great Britain, France, 

Norway, Australia, Argentina and New Zealand about 
Russia’s historic right to a say in the partition of the Antarctic 
Continent is a new and curious development in the cold war. It 
was not entirely unheralded. In the spring of 1949 Tass devoted 
several pages of communiqué to an account of the proceedings of 
the All-Union Geographical Society in Leningrad when Russian 
geographers and polar scientists appealed to the Soviet Government 
to see to it that no proposals such as those put forward by the 
United States for an eight-nation trusteeship over Antarctica were 
discussed without Russian participation. The Russian Note, then, 
is the answer to the Russian geographers’ “appeal.” It contains 
much the same arguments. 

Early in the nineteenth century the Russian navigators Bellings- 
hausen and Lazarev, it is claimed, were the first to reach the 
Antarctic Continent and to circumnavigate it; though the Note 
does not go quite so far as the Russian geographers, who declared 
at this Leningrad session last year that Russia still maintained all 
rights to territory discovered by these early explorers. The 
economic and scientific importance of the Antarctic is also stressed, 
especially as regards whaling and meteorological observations. 
Finally the countries to which the note is addressed—with the 
exception of Chile they are the same as those involved in the 
United States trusteeship proposals—are reminded that “ the Soviet 
Government has already had occasion to indicate the unlawfulness 
of an independent solution of the question of the State ownership 
of the Antarctic in an official note to the Norwegian Government 
of January 27th, 1939.” 

The value of the Russian claims to discovery has already been 
discussed in these columns. On two occasions in January and 
February, 1820, according to the published accounts of his voyage, 
Bellingshausen was certainly within sight of the Antarctic Conti- 
nent, both off the coast of Queen Maud Land, the sector claimed 
for Norway by a decree of January 14th, 1939. But it is equally 
certain that Bellingshausen did not recognise what he saw as land, 
nor did he make any claim to this effect or to continental discovery. 
He was far too accurate and careful an observer for that. The 
recent revival of interest in the Soviet Union in these voyages of 
Bellingshausea and Lazarev has, however, brought to light one 
published work on the voyage, so far overlooked, and three manu- 
scripts. The most important of these is a diary in twenty-five 
notebooks by the only scientist on the expedition, I. M. Simonov, 
which was only recently discovered among the archives of Kazan 
University. None of this new material is available outside Russia, 
and whether it provides any further evidence to support the Russian 
claims to be the first discoverers of Antarctica and the first to sight 
land in the Norwegian Antarctic sector is impossible to say. 

The important point is that whether Bellingshausen was the first 
to discover the Antarctic Continent or not—-and the whole weight 
of evidence is against him and in favour of the British seaman 
Edward Bransfield—no claims to territory or to a special position 
as regards Antarctica have been made or even suggested by the 
Russians until last year. As to other “historic rights” such as 
whaling, the first whaling expedition undertaken by the U.S.S.R. 
was as recent as 1947. 

But while Russia's historic rights to a privileged place in the 
Antarctic sun can be disposed of fairly easily, there is no gainsaying 
that the Soviet Union’s note is an astute and well-timed piece of 
trouble-making. The partition of this last continent, more than 
six million square miles in area, ice-bound, uninhabited, inacces- 
sible, has engendered a remarkable amount of national heat in 
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proportion to its economic and strategic importance. As such, it 
offers surprisingly good opportunities for creating friction and 
irritation among the anti-Communist Powers. Of the countries to 
which the recent Russian note was addressed, Norway, France, 
Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand have all at one time or 
another defined and annexed parts of Antarctica, each with the 
approval of the other Antarctic Powers. Between them they share 
most of the Antarctic Continent. Of the other recipients of the 
Russian note, Argentina and the United States, Argentina disputes 
the British claim to the Falklands Islands Dependencies Sector, 
while the United States in 1946 made it clear that she did not 
recognise the claims of any other nation in the Antarctic and that 
she reserved all rights which she might have. Chile also lays claim 
to part of the British sector, but perhaps beciuse her claims conflict 
with those of Argentina she has tactfully been omitted from among 
the recipients of the Russian note. 

Since 1946 the United States has put forward a new proposal 
in a not very hopeful attempt to solve this political tangle. This 
proposal, from discussion of which Russia now complains she 
has been so unjustly excluded, was for an eight-nation trusteeship 
over Antarctica under the aegis of the United Nations; the eight 
nations being the United States, Great Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, France, Norway, Argentina and Chile. It is difficult to 
see what hopes for agreement there could be on this basis. 
Argentina, implacably opposed to the British administration of the 
Falklands Islands Dependencies, which she regards as her own 
territory because of its geological affinity with South America, has 
resolutely refused even to submit her claims to the judgement of 
the International Court at The Hague. Chile, less implacable 
perhaps, would certainly demand her alleged rights. And the 
position of the United States in any decision as between Great 
Britain and the South American countries would be far from 
comfortable. Nor were there any signs when the trusteeship pro- 
posal was first put forward of any support from the other Powers 
involved. While Great Britain supported the United States plan, 
there has apparently been no agreement forthcoming from 
Australia or New Zealand, or from France or Norway, all countries 
where national pride in their Antarctic possessions is remarkably 
strong. 

For these and perhaps other reasons the United States proposal 
seems to have died a natural and not unwelcome death. By inviting 
proposals for the future government of Antarctica on an inter- 
national basis, by demanding public expression of the inevitably 
conflicting views of the Antarctic Powers, and by now asserting 
her own so-called historic right to a say in the future of Antarctica, 
the Soviet Union has found a new and admirable field for her 
talent for political warfare and for diversionary and dividing tactics. 
Unimportant as the Antarctic itself may be, if the Russian Note 
stirs up a certain amount of friction and diverts attention from 
other more important development elsewhere, it will from the 
Russian point of view have been well worth while. 

One feature of the Note is the reference to the Russian protest 
to Norway of January 27th, 1939, in which the Soviet Union “ had 
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occasion to indicate the unlawfulness of an independent solution 
of the question of the State ownership of the Antarctic.” This 
followed the Norwegian decree of January 14th, 1939, ly which 
Queen Maud Land in the Atlantic sector of Antarctica came under 
Norwegian sovereignty. Queen Maud Land is a part of the 
Antarctic Continent which has received a certain amount of pub- 
licity recently because of the Norwegian-British-Swedish scientific 
expedition working there, the first international expedition of this 
kind to the Polar regions and a remarkably successful venture in 
Anglo-Scandinavian scientific co-operation. 

The Russian thesis‘is, of course, that the Antarctic Continent was 
first discovered, at Queen Maud Land, by the Russian explorers 
Bellingshausen and Lazarev. Even the Soviet Government might 
feel a little reluctant, at this stage, to press its case quite as far 
as the Soviet geographers at Leningrad in asserting Russian rights 
to Queen Maud Land and other parts of Antarctica on the sois 
grounds that they were first discovered or alleged to have been 
discovered by Russian explorers more than a hundred years before. 
Discovery by itself, even if proved, would have little value in inter- 
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national law unless followed up by an assertion of rights and 
recognition of these claims by other Powers. On this basis the 
Russian assertions are hardly worth serious consideration. But both 
as regards Queen Maud Land and, for example, Alexander I Land— 
first discovered by Bellingshausen and now included in the British 
sector of Antarctica—the Russians probably have sufficient material 
to cause embarrassment to the Antarctic Powers, especially in view 
of the complicated evidence on which claims to national sovereignty 
in the Antarctic are based and the formidable problems of inter- 
national law to which they give rise offering as they do endless 
opportunities for the kind of international debate on which Russian 
spokesmen thrive. 


The Arabs and Point Four 


By EMILE MARMORSTEIN 


R. H. L. MENCKEN once said that if a number of big 

business men get round a table and talk about service, 

it does not need a Sherlock Holmes to deduce that some- 
body is going to get robbed. This cynical axiom seems to have 
inspired the comments of Arab politicians and journalists on the 
generous proposal made by President Truman to supply capital 
and technical assistance for the development of the under-developed 
countries of the world with the object of securing a minimal 
standard of living for everybody. In fact a stranger to the Middle 
East, reading these statements, might have some difficulty in finding 
out who was offering and who being offered help. “I should like 
to remind our friends in America,” said Azzam Pasha on May 4th, 
“that in the past 5,000 years we produced several civilisations 
before their continent was discovered. We can live without their 
charity.” United States representatives in the Middle East appear 
to be aware of the Arab attitude towards the offer. Mr. Jefferson 
Caffery, who presided over the Cairo Conference of U.S. diplomats, 
explained that no conditions were being imposed on aid to Middle 
East countries and that the U.S.A. would help only those countries 
which desired help. Yet this clarification appears to have had little 
effect on the Press. Arab leader-writers appear to be under the 
impression that the Arab countries are to be forced to accept aid 
whether they want it or not. “ Neither the fourth nor a fifth point 
would divert the attention of the Arabs from Palestine or the 
attention of Egypt from the unity of the Nile Valley,” wrote 
Al Ahram. “ The Fourth Point will not have the effect hoped for 
unless it is wholeheartedly accepted by the undeveloped countries 
and these would not accept such a proposal as long as they feel 
the injustice of the Western world or the injustice of a great Power.” 
In fact, it would seem as if the Arab States are imposing far-reaching 
conditions on the U.S.A. rather than the other way round. 

Yet apart from the rhetoric and invective, some serious criticisms 
have been put forward. The political objections, for example, have 
been explained by Dr. Charles Malek, Lebanese Minister in 
Washington and Permanent Delegate to the United Nations, in reply 
to questions put to him by members of the United Nations Corre- 
spondents’ Association at Lake Success last month. Dr. Malek 
stated that, rightly or wrongly, Arabs were generally convinced 
that the aim of “ Point Four” was to kill two birds with one stone 

to strengthen Israel by giving her the lion’s share and to make 
the Arabs forget the Palestine question. This argument is, of 
course, an obvious attempt to sway American public opinion on 
the Palestine issue, but it is in keeping with the general oriental 
tradition of refusing an advantage which might at the same time 
benefit a personal enemy. There is also the anti-American prejudice 
created by the U.S.A.'s pro-Zionist policy. 

A number of economic and technical objections were raised. 
Foremost among these was the complaint that the Clapp Report 
and all other American-sponsored proposals for the Middle East 
are confined to the agricultural aspects of economic development. 
Arab writers on economics, as well as their colleagues in Persia and 
Turkey, have always put forward the view that the future of the 
Middle East depends on the creation of light industries. The 
Palestine war gave a definite impetus to this line of thought, and 
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any suggestion that the Arab countries have a future only as 
agricultural Arcadias is generally resented. There is no clash 
between agriculture and industry at present in the Middle East, 
The large landowners are very much in favour of industrial develop. 
ment. Any rise in the standard of living of the agricultural 
labourer, combined with development schemes for the opening up 
of large areas of barren land, can only increase their expenses jn 
the form of higher wages and decrease their profits by keener 
competition. An increase in the industrial population would provide 
them with bigger markets for their produce. 

Another objection that has been advanced is that the amount of 
money allotted to the scheme as a whole is very small, and that the 
share of the Middle East would be therefore even smaller and would 
consequently make little impression on the problem. Furthermore, 
it is argued that most of the money will be spent on surveys and 
supervision, including the salaries and expenses of American officials 
whose qualifications may, it is suspected, be lower than those of far 
less highly-paid local experts. It has also been maintained that, as 
the enterprises which may be undertaken would show little or no 
profit, it would be impossible to attract private American capital for 
investment in the Middle East as envisaged in President Truman's 
plan. The Middle East is not well endowed with minerals, except 
oil, in which Americans are already extremely willing to invest. 
Long-term irrigation and agricultural projects do not usually tempt 
the American investor. This view, in which Senator Taft appears 
to concur, is interpreted as.justifying Arab suspicions of American 
aid. As one of the wilder Damascene papers puts it, “ an American 
does not present a dollar for a project unless he wins ten in return.” 

Yet, in spite of the lack of appreciation of American generosity 
and idealism, the general Arab point of view appears to be in favour 
of the United States giving money and technicians to Middle Eastern 
countries. In fact one commentator, dealing with the joint state- 
ment recently made by Britain, France and the United States, ex- 
pressed the view that what was required from the United States 
was action in the form of technical and economic assistance, and 
not words. The Egyptian Prime Minister, Mustapha Nahas Pasha, 
even agreed that Egypt would willingly accept an American pro- 
gramme of economic assistance “ provided it involves no political 
obligations.” 

The Premier's statement was violently attacked in an editorial 
in the Egyptian weekly Akhbar al Yauin, not for his acceptance 
of American aid, but because he accompanied it with the assertion 
that Egypt was in no danger from Communism. The writer who 
accused him of “ shrinking from talking in the language of the age ~ 
added that “ it would have been more advisable for him to say that 
Egypt is fighting Communism, and is determined to take the side 
of the Western bloc in any future armed conflict with the Eastern 
bloc. All students of international politics know that Italy has 
secured America’s financial help only because Italian politicians 
always clamoured that without such help Communism would spread 
like wild-fire throughout the country. France and other European 
countries have done the same Nahas Pasha ought to have 
declared that Communism will find fertile soil in Egypt if British 
forces do not withdraw from her territory and if America continues 
to support Israel.” This frank advice shows that some Arab 
journalists and politicians understand the value of a local Communist 
movement to a country seeking American aid. 


The full-blooded manner in which these generous offers of assist- 
ance are publicised throughout the world does not tend to diminish 
Arab suspicions. It is perhaps both intelligible and natural that 
the American Government should insist on the recipients of 
American bounty being informed of the source of their good fortune. 
In fact, this stipulation has been made throughout the impressive 
history of official American philanthropy. American correspondents 
in the Ukraine during the Second World War were often stopped by 
people who mentioned with gratitude American relief during the 
great famine two decades earlier. But, on the whole, publicity does 
not make charity acceptable, and may even make it a cause for 
resentment. It is hard enough to forgive a favour in any circum- 


stances. Press and radio publicity make it almost impossible. 
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Rhineland Wine-Sales 
By T. A. LAYTON 


EFORE selling his cask-wines from the previous year, the 
smaller German peasant waits to see how the flowering of 
the grapes will turn out, and what are the results of the 

late spring auction sales. If there are no vine diseases, and the 
tiny grape-bunches are perfectly formed, he tends to lower his 
prices, but they will stiffen again if the prices fetched at the auctions 
are high. During the war German beer was so appallingly worse 
than anything even sold to the N.A.A.F.I. that wine won many 
converts. Beer is now good, but the converts have remained faith- 
ful; hence the great importance attached to the sales. Prices are 
extensively quoted in the local and in the national papers, the 
auctioneer is photographed times out of number, and when a wine 
still in cask at Bad Kreuznach fetched over nine marks a bottle 
(add bottling charges, broker's fees, transport, duty and at least two 
middlemen, and it would be, at the lowest, £3 served to your table 
in a West End restaurant), it was given a headline and caused 
a mino: sensation. 

Sampling takes place a fortnight before the sale, a special day 
being allocated to the brokers, and another one to the public, who 
hardly count. The brokers receive 4 per cent. buying-commission 
from the wholesalers, for whom they act, and they earn every penny 
they receive. When the sales are not in progress, they have to tear 
up and down the country getting cask-wine samples, which they 
send off to the wholesale buyers. When a sale is made, theirs is 
the responsibility of telling the peasant how to treat the wine, and 
when to bottle it. The cask has also to be sealed, so out of the 
broker's bag comes a nail, which is driven into the bung at the top 
of the cask, and a piece of sealing-wax, which is melted over the 
nail so that no wine can be extracted without breaking the seal. 

But the wine-sales are easier for him; the growers’ samples are 
all brought into the village for him to taste. Take Hallgarten, for 
example the most completely wine-absorbed village on the Rhine. 
It contains the cellars and tasting-halls of three co-operative wine- 
growers’ unions. The names of the first two are unusual. The 
larger growers got together and decided to become co-operative in 
1900. They would not let the smaller growers participate ; so they 
were dubbed the “English,” because during the Boer War this 
country had the reputation of being rich and powerful. Then the 
smaller growers built other premises for themselves, and because 
they were small they called themselves the “ Boers”; and these 
two names have remained officially till this day. The third is 
“German.” And on a Wednesday at the beginning of June there 
were assembled just over 200 different samples of 1948 and 1949 
wines which had to be tasted. 

The broker is handed a catalogue which shows the number and 
name of the wine, its cask-number with a couple of spars spaces 
for his comments to be written in, and the taster’s remarks With 
a fair amount of recent practice | have been able to increase the 
number of Hocks I can taste and memorise from about fifteen to 
forty, but the broker has to do the whole 200, for his livelihood 
depends on his palate. At long tables the wines are set out, and 
in front of each is stencilled a number which corresponds to the 
same number printed in the catalogue. Along the table he moves, 
sipping with a little bubbling sound as he draws air into his mouth 
with the wine, the better to form his impressions ; then a spit, and 
the wine goes into a sawdust pail: the floor remains dry, for the 
pail is never missed. Each wine receives some comment—* Out of 
condition,” “Spring sickness,” “Too old in cask, needs bottling 
quickly,” “ Needs blue fining,” “ Too much acidity,” “ Not enough 
acidity "—and also the price which his wholesaler will probably 
have to bid up to. But though his mind is made up, he will have 
another chance to taste all the wines again on the day of the sale. 


The most important sale of all the year takes place in the great 
hall above the State wine-cellars at Kloster Eberbach. This really 
isan event. and the scene is impressive. Beneath great whitewashed 
pillars are oblong tables with bench-seating for over 450 people 
On the tables are large printed white cards with the names of the 
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various brokers and the number of guests they are allowed te 
invite ; beside the cards are great handsome green vases which as 
the auction progresses get fuller and fuller with wine which the 
buyers tip from their glasses as the next sample is poured out. 
Outside there is a radio-van, for this particular sale is being broad- 
cast to German listeners. 

The young auctioneer is very good indeed; he opens with a 
speech praising the wines, and hoping the auction will proceed 
quickly, and then adds a few remarks which put everyone in a 
good humour. He pushes up the bidding fairly speedily, and does 
not wait too long to knock the casks down, for there are no fewer 
than 650 lots (the catalogue at Kloster Eberbach is seventy pages) 
to be sold, finishing with a Steinberger Cabinet 1943 Trockenbeeren 
Auslese, and this means that not only each bunch, but almost each 
grape from each bunch, has been picked off by hand at the last 
possible moment in the late autumn. The price will be fantastic, 
because every smart restaurant over the world has got to have a 
few bottles of it to round off the hocks on its wine-list. 

During the sale (as distinct from the sampling days, which took 
place beforehand) 2,000 bottles are opened for tasting, though not 
all is drunk, and what is poured into the big green vase-like jars is 
distilled to make German brandy. Forty sips are got from each 
bottle, and 2,600 glasses have to be used. The pouring is done by 
thirty to forty cellarmen dressed in immaculate white, who pour 
with great rapidity, never spilling a drop. At intervals between 
the bidding, women, also in white uniforms, come round with huge 
wicker baskets slung under their arm and offer crisp rolls at a 
cost of 2}d. each. The auctioneer sometimes sips wine and some- 
times is brought coffee. Anyway he earns his money—one mark 
for each lot he puts up to auction and two per mille of the takings. 

The wines are sold in half-stiicks of 600 litres each. Sometimes 
with the finer wines, the price will go higher than a wholesaler 
can afford, and then signs from brokers are flashed, by hand, across 
the hall, which means that the stiick is to be shared. 

On the whole, the good English wholesaler is as good a taster as 
the German or better, even though the latter has been in the 
district all his life. For he comes to the tasting with a fresh 
palate, and often seems aware of undertones of taste and smell 
which might mar the wine when it finally gets into bottle. He has, 
too, certain other factors to take into account, which the German 
wholesaler has not. First is the question of what it will taste 
like over in England. It must be sweeter and fuller than hocks 
are usually drunk in Germany, but the growers are aware of 
this, and by German wine-making laws they may “ improve” 
certain (lower grade) wines by the addition of sugar. The 
English buyer must be able to detect how much has been used, 
and decide whether or not it will produce a flabby wine when it 
gets to England. 

But by far the biggest decision which he has to make is 
whether to bring it to England in cask or get it bottled on the spot. 
Owing to the presence of tongue-prickling carbonic gas, German 
wines are the trickiest in the world to bottle, and the greatest care 
must be taken that they get no contact with air when they pass 
from cask to bottle. Few English cellarmen can cope with this, 
so it is often the practice to pay for a German expert to supervise 
the bottling whenever a larger parcel of fine wine than usual is 
shipped over in cask. The alternative is to play for safety and ship 
in bottle, but when Sir Stafford Cripps in April of 1949 gave a 
drastic reduction on light wines shipped in cask, but made no 
concession for cased wine, he virtually forced wholesalers to bottle 
all their wines in London. 

The auctioneer announces the next lot; four hundred sips are 
poured out. The London wholesaler tastes it. Will it stand the 
journey ? If it does and he bottles it on a cool day in October or 
November, with the atmosphere just right, then he will be as much 
as forty shillings a dozen under his competitors. He nods to his 
broker, who bids again. 





The size of the “ Spectator” being still restricted by the dispute 
in the printing industry, Undergraduate Page has to be held over 
this week. P 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE trustees of the Wallace Collection celebrated their 

jubilee on Tuesday by giving a fine party at Hertford 

House. It is one of the more depressing features of our 
interesting epoch that so many family houses are being turned into 
museums. The National Trust, it is true, endeavours wherever and 
whenever possible to maintain some continuity of tradition and to 
create conditions which will enable some remnants of the family 
to inhabit some at least of the rooms in the great houses which 
their ancestors created and loved. Such survivals from our aristo- 
cratic age will inevitably become more and more vestigial ; nor is 
it easy to recreate, with the assistance of one aged retainer and a 
hall-boy, the impression of a busy, integrated and carefully strati- 
fied community, such as these vast establishments used, before 1906, 
to contain. Gone are the lavish nurseries, the scented stillroom, the 
butlers pantry with its smell of turpentine and old corks, and the 
housekeeper’s room with its rep coverings and its air of prim 
gentility. It is sad that the housemaids in their print frocks should 
be replaced by bored custodians or garrulous guides; or that the 
pot-pourri in the vast china bowls should no longer be renewed 
year by year, but should moulder silently as the tourists lag along. 
It is thus an agreeable experience to visit a house which has for 
fifty years been a museum, and to find the chandeliers blazing at 
an hour when the rooms are usually closed and darkened and when 
only the torch of the night-watchman throws its lonely circle upon 
the parquet floors. It was a fine party certainly, and it pleased me 
to suppose that through the warm hum of 1950 conversation I could 
detect the dry cackle of Lord Steyne, or catch the high ripple of 
Mimi Fagnani’s laughter, or hear the soft insinuating accents of 
Becky Sharp. 


* . * * 


The guests on Tuesday night were naturally preoccupied. not 
with the ghosts of a vanished or imagined past, but with the works 
of art with which they were surrounded, Yet the personalities and 
circumstances of that magnificent heritage are stranger even than 
those which the imaginations Thackeray or Disraeli could devise. 
In the background there is always the mysterious heiress Maria 
Fagnant. She was believed to be the daughter of the fourth Duke 
of Queensberry by an Italian opera-singer: yet George Selwyn 
also claimed paternity and made her his ward : and in the end she 
inherited large fortunes from each of her reputed fathers and 
married the third Marquis of Hertford. Her son, the fourth 
Marquis, resided for most of his life in Paris, where he perfected 
the collection which his father had begun and where he died 
unmarried in 1870. He bequeathed his collection, his house in 
the Boulevard des Italiens in Paris, the splendid villa of Bagatelle, 
his Irish estates and Hertford House to his adopted son, Sir Richard 
Wallace. Until the day of his death in 1890, Sir Richard never 
knew the facts about his own parentage. It was assumed that he 
was the illegitimate son of Lord Hertford by a Mrs. Jackson, and 
as a youth he called himself “Richard Jackson.” Yet Lord 
Hertford was only eighteen years of age at the date of Richard's 
birth, and it was widely asserted that the boy was, in fact, the son 
of Mimi Fagnani by an unknown father. Lord Hertford. it was 
rumoured, assumed parentage in order to protect his mother’s 
reputation ; the truth will probably never be disclosed. Always 
throughout his life there hung around Sir Richard Wallace the 
mystery of his own origin. 


7 * * * 


He was a reserved man, benevolent and somewhat lazy. He 
formed a connection with the daughter of a French officer, Julie 
Castelnau, by whom he had a son who died while young and whom 
he subsequently married. Living continuously either in the 
Boulevard des Italiens or at Bagatelle, he became a noted Parisian 
figure and was highly esteemed by the French. At the time of the 
siege of Paris in 1870 he had remained in the capital and devoted 


much of his immense fortune to the relief of distress. It was he 
also who erected at his own expense those ugly drinking-troughs 
(some of which still survive in the streets of Paris), which were 
known as “les wallaces.” He shared the artistic and epicurean 
tastes of his reputed father, but his domestic life was eminently 
respectable and austere. He became, and remained for twelve 
years, a silent member of the House of Commons , he frequently 
visited his Irish estates; but his spiritual home was Paris, and jt 
was there that he died and was buried. His wife survived by seven 
years. The strange quirk of destiny which decreed that the Hertford 
fortune and collections should never be directly transmitted also 
contrived a curious circumstance to which the nation is indirectly 
indebted. On one of his journeys to England Sir Richard Wallace 
was taken ill at Boulogne. He was attended by Mr. Murray Scott, 
a local English doctor. His correspondence, which was enormous, 
had accumulated during his illness, and he asked his doctor whether 
he knew of anyone who was bilingual in French and English and 
who could act as temporary secretary. Dr. Scott recommended his 
own son, John. It was by this strange chance that John Murray 
Scott entered the household of Sir Richard and Lady Wallace and 
came eventually to be regarded, not merely as a devoted amanuensis, 
but almost as a son. 


* 7 . * 


Sir Richard Wallace in his later age was a nervous and irritable 
person, and he was soothed by John Murray Scott's efficiency, tact 
and calm. It was an advantage to him to have as his secretary a 
young man who could speak French and English with equal facility 
and who had an instinctive appreciation of works of art. Sir John 
Murray Scott, as he became, was, when I met him, an old man of 
enormous girth, benevolent and breathless, generous and gentle, 
cultivated and urbane. He had by then acquired an expert know- 
ledge of the beautiful objects by which he was surrounded and 
would touch or handle them with a delicacy which surprised. He 
had by that date sold Bagatelle to the French Government, but 
he retained the house on the Boulevard des Italiens, and it was there 
that he would entertain his guests. The rooms faced both on the 
Boulevard and on the Rue Lafitte ; they were hung with silk and 
packed to overflowing with busts and consoles, with tapestries and 
pictures. When one opened the double windows which gave on to 
the Boulevard, the roar of traffic would rumble through the rooms; 
when one closed them the silken walls would relapse into silence, 
broken only by the ticking of a hundred clocks. Under the 
management of his major-domo, M. Bénard, the wheels of life 
revolved easily in the Rue Lafitte ; Sir John’s personal needs were 
attended to by his incomparable valet, Mr. Short: his cook, 
Madame Bénard, was recognised as a magician. Sir John did not 
live to see the First World War : he had a seizure when attending a 
meeting of the Trustees of the Wallace Collection. He would not 
have understood or welcomed the modern world. 


* * * * 


Few only of the many guests who attended the fine party last 
Tuesday can have known or remembered that it is largely to Sir 
John Murray Scott that we owe the great national collection in 
Hertford House. Lady Wallace, before her death, intimated to him 
that she intended to leave him the whole of Sir Richard's collection, 
both that in London and that in Paris. He persuaded her that it 
would be wrong for any private individual to inherit so many 
valuable possessions and that it was her duty to bequeath to the 
nation the works of art assembled in Hertford House. She agreed, 
therefore, to leave him only a portion of her husband's property 
and to hand the rest over to the nation in perpetuity. Thus in 
rendering thanks to Sir Richard and Lady Wallace for this bequest, 
we should not forget the part played by the son of the English 
doctor at Boulogne. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


THEATRE 
« Golden City.” A Musical Play by John Toré. 


Reapers of the Spectator were told last week, by Mr. J. P. W. 
Mallalieu, M.P., a good deal more about Golden City than I am 
going to tell them now. “It has,” wrote Mr. Mallalieu, who had 
attended a rehearsal, “songs which | still cannot get out of my 
head.” Mr. Dalton, who had at one time a song in his heart, may 
perhaps have set some sort of fashion among the legislators of his 
party, who, after all, began their long and glorious spell in office 
by singing “ The Red Flag”; but my dull ears found the ditties at 
the Adelphi the reverse of haunting. I agree, on the other hand, 
with Mr. Mallalieu when he said that the show “has continuous 
movement "; there is an unceasing bustle throughout, no time being 
wasted on the outmoded device of the tableau vivant. But when 
he concluded “ Above all, it has a rea/ story * he took me out of my 
depth. There have, I am sure, been musical plays whose plots were 
even more artificial and even harder to follow than Golden City’s, 
but I cannot recall having seen any of them. Beyond the fact that 
it took place in South Africa during the last century, that there was a 
great deal about gold in it and that at one stage a number of coloured 
gentlemen wearing sporrans round their knees did a Zulu war-dance 
in a cloud of smoke, I can tell you very little about it. Neither 
the acting nor the singing is at all good, the dancing has energy 
without élan and only the very handsome décor by Miss Audrey 
Cruddas strikes a note of taste and achievement. 


( Adelphi.) 


« Seagulls Over Sorrento.” By Hugh Hastings.  ( Apollo.) 


Four naval ratings, having volunteered for “hazardous duties,” 
find themselves cooped up in a disused naval fortress on a minute 
island somewhere near Scapa Flow. The two officers who share 
their exile are slightly Olympian in manner, and the men’s lives 
are dominated by a petty officer in comparison with whom Simon 
Legree seems a model of sympathy and tolerance. The secret duties 
which they are there to perform are presently revealed as the testing 
of a new and highly dangerous war-head for torpedoes used by 
midget submarines ; and they are joined by a fifth rating, who is 
really a distinguished young scientist and who unfortunately blows 
himself up while conducting experiments with radar equipment. 

This promising situation is developed by Mr. Hastings with con- 
siderable skill. He is most sure of himself when dispensing the 
sardonic, fatalistic humours of the lower deck, and a good deal 
less happy in his excursions into heroics and sentiment. But these 
excursions give the play, as it were, its bone-structure, and, though 
some of the joints are inclined to creak, the whole thing hangs 
together well enough—until the end, which is muffed and dis- 
appointing. 

Mr. Ronald Shiner’s cockney is drawn with such a natural 
ebullience that the skill and imagination of which his performance 
is compact are in some danger of being overlooked ; he is really very 
good indeed. So is Mr. Bernard Lee, as the lumbering, warm- 
hearted, impulsive sailor who bears the brunt both of oppression 
and danger. Mr. William Hartnell cannot quite make us believe 
in the unrelenting tyranny of the petty officer, but he acts the part 
for all it is worth, which is exactly what is needed! Mr. Nigel 
Stock does his best for Sims, a boy from a home for foundlings 
who is much the youngest of the four volunteers : but in plays of 
this kind the stock part of the sensitive youth facing danger for 
the first time always seems to exhibit the dramatist at his weakest, 
and Sims is the least satisfactory character in the play, just as 
Raleigh was in Journey's End. 

My only criticism of the production is that they seemed to be 
having an unnaturally fine summer in the north of Scotland. 

PETER FLEMING. 


CINEMA 


(New Gallery.) ——— Treasure Island.” 
(London Pavilion.) 


“Ruy Blas.” (Leicester 


Square.) ———“ Louisa.” 


M. Jean Marats’ dimpled countenance, a countenance so blatantly 
attractive as to be rather depressing, has ‘been smiling out from 
nearly every French film sent us during the past year. He is, of 
course, a fine actor, and France does well to employ him so con- 
tinuously, but I always find it particularly difficult to review the 
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films in which he appears because, truth to tell, I do not like him: 
He is so charming that I could scream. In M. Cocteau’s version of 
Ruy Blas, however, he plays two réles, and while one is in his gay, 
and to me tiresome, gain style, the other is grave. And it becomes 
him. As the poor young Spaniard who falls in love with the Queen 
of Spain—played enchantingly by Mlle. Daniélle Darrieux—and is 
given by her the post of Prime Minister, M. Marais is extremely 
touching ; and wearing the exquisite clothes of the seventeenth 
century he looks as dignified as he can, on other occasions, look 
dishevelled. In spite of an untamable personal prejudice, I derived 
much enjoyment from this picture, and I commend it to all who! 
love the magnificent absurdities of Victor Hugo’s masterpiece. 


* ® * * 


Mr. Walt Disney’s first British picture, Treasure Island, can be 
voted a tremendous success. It really is what the boys call smashing. 
Violent, exciting, colourful, stimulating and brilliantly acted, it 
provides perfect entertainment for would-be swashbucklers of alk 
ages. Master Bobby Driscoll, though it is true his American accent 
disconcerts, gives a sensitive performance as Jim Hawkins; Mr. 
Walter Fitzgerald and Mr. Basil Sydney as Squire Trelawney and 
Captain Smollett respectively are admirable, and Mr. Robert Newton 
gives the performance of his life as Long John Silver. Shivering 
one’s timbers until they creak, he enters so profoundly into his part, 
is so terrifying and yet so endearing that one cannot but believe 
the Newton family has pirate’s blood in its veins. The rest of the 
crew are formidably uncouth, and whether climbing the rigging, 
plotting mutiny, getting drunk or killing each other, they inspire 
that pleasing chill which is so necessary for the enjoyment of a film 
of this kind. The direction is by Mr. Byron Haskin, and both he, 
and Mr. Disney must be complimented on a fine achievement. 


a * * * 


Unexpectedly enjoyable, too, in a very different way, is Louisa, a 
comedy concerning, of all things, the love-life of a grandmother. 
The subject is one which, treated differently, might have been 
extraordinarily painful, but in Miss Ruth Hussey’s experienced 
hands the tribulations of sexagenarian romance are safe.’ She is 
neither coy nor sentimental, but contrives to be both coquettish and 
sincere. Her two suitors are Mr. Charles Coburn, for whom heaven 
can never be praised sufficiently, and our own Mr. Edmund Gwenn, 
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and if certain elements of their courtships are slightly exaggerated, 
they behave, on the whole, with circumspection. Mr. Ronald 
Reagan and Miss Spring Byington, whose quiet family life is 
disrupted by his mother’s second burgeoning, conduct themselves 
with hastily, mustered dignity, and granted pleasing dialogue and 
simple direction they combine with their elders to give us an 
amusing comedy. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


My notice of The Ring, in these columns last year, brought me a 
letter of protest, whose author first honoured me with the title of 
“London's Pocket Hanslick,” and then refined upon this by substi- 
tuting Beckmesser for Hanslick. I have tried to find the (presumably 
Vitriolic) notice which aroused this indignation, but have failed. 
And yet I am aware of having enjoyed The Ring much more this 
year than last, when I primarily noticed the monstrosities, the 
verbosity and the sheer physical tedium and only secondarily its 
musical quality. 

Each year, of course, the orchestra knows the music a little 
better ; it is only a pity that they are most at sea in Gétterddm- 
merung, where their fullest and richest co-operation is most needed. 
In Walkiire and Siegfried, which have been in the repertory, the 
playing is both more fiery and more lyrical, but nothing excuses 
the brass-playing at the very opening of Rheingold and in the 
transition between scenes | and 2 of Act 2 of Gétterddmmerung. 
This is the responsibility of Dr. Rankl, who does not spare his 
singers either, giving them few cues and doing very little to temper 
the full rigour of Wagner's instrumental sonority in order to help 
a weak or inexperienced singer. Even so, these performances of 
The Ring have had a quality and a style not simply due to Mme. 
Flagstad’s voice and Set Svanholm’s musical and dramatic efficiency. 
If we cannot yet boast of singers such as Wagner would have chosen, 
we are at any rate no longer “ below metropolitan standard.” 

I heard two Mimes, Erich Zimmerman in Siegfried and Peter 
Klein in Rheingold, and though both were vocally and dramatically 
effective, it was Peter Klein who gave the part that touch of drollery 
and pathos which distinguishes Mime clearly from his brother 
Alberich and almost endears him to us. Ludwig Weber, who had 
stolen Rheingold as Fasolt, was musically admirable as Hagen in 
Gotterdammerung but hardly harsh and sinister enough and, over 
the vast orchestral turbulence, not always (from. where I sat) 
sufficiently audible. Paul Schoeffler, in spite of a beautiful voice, 
only emphasised the inefficacy of Gunther by his smooth manner 
and graceful movements—a prince indeed but not a Gibichung. 
Jean Watson's Erda (especially in the Rheingold performance) was 
admirably firm and full in tone, but I thought Constance Shacklock 
hopelessly miscast as Fricka, without either the weight of voice or 
the authority of manner essential to that formidable goddess. 
Blanche Turner, on the other hand, was very well cast as Freia, 
having a charm Fasolt might well regret and a voice of surprising 
power as well as beauty. The Rhine-maidens, who provide the one 
lyrical interlude in Gétterddmmerung, failed to ravish our ears as 
they should, largely owing to bad balance among themselves, for 
the right distribution of the weight is almost as important as the 
beauty of their tone. 

The production suffered from minor mishaps (only the precocious 
breaking of Wotan’s spear during his conversation with Erda had 
dramatic signficance), but was generally dignified and free of 
extravagance. A few points might be reconsidered next year In 
the fourth scene of Rheingold Valhalla should surely be veiled in 
cloud until the finale; this is Wagner's wish and sound dramatic 
sense. In Walkiire Act | cannot Wagner's instructions about the 
sinking and rising of the hearth-fire be followed? In the last act 
of Siegfried is there not something ludicrous and almost offensive 
in silhouetting Briinnhilde against the sky and the painstaking and 
literal unlacing of her helmet and breastplate in fullest sight of the 
audience ? The finale of Gottrerdammerung is always a problem, 
but if Briinnhilde’s leap into the pyre-flames on Grane is imprac- 
ticable, something more positive and dramatic must be invented 
than a vague disappearance in the background. The Rhine-waters 
cover the stage convincingly, but should flow back into their natural 
channel before Valhalla falls in ruin. And is there no way in which 
we can see Wotan and the gods sitting in mute resignation to the 
inevitable end ? MARTIN COOPER. 
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Last week I saw with no little pleasure, in the neighbourhood of Salis. 
bury, a high wall of rubble newly and expertly thatched in the old 
manner. It was good craftsman’s work, and was evidence, as | gather, 
of a real revival of the art of thatching within the shire. The course of 
the revival is perhaps worth the imitation of other districts, and after 
all has not Wiltshire a historic claim to be a pioneer in rural matters? 
If agricultural why not also domestic ? The thatching revival is the result, 
in part at any rate, of co-operation between the central Rural Industries 
Bureau, which is excellently managed, and a local society especially 
formed for the improvement (and preservation) of Wiltshire cottages, 
There should be found in every county such a body whose business it is 
to be in touch with the Rural Industries Bureau. Much has been done 
in many places in respect of the blacksmith’s craft, both in dealing with 
the complicated agricultural machinery which -has supplanted the horse, 
and in such artistic work as the making of ornamental gates. Much less 
has been done in home-making, the most essential of all rural crafts, and 
herein lies the importance of the Wiltshire example. 


A Rural Craft 

Ihe counties have much to teach one another. Earlier this year I was 
much struck by the perfection of the art of hedge-laying which flourishes 
in new vigour in Leicestershire and parts of East Anglia. Not long 
since, in a competition in Hertfordshire, several of the competitors had 
made their own “ mollies * (mallets) on the almost prehistoric model out 
of hedgerow timber. Now in Wiltshire I heard a lament that hedges 
were being destroyed, not renovated, because they were just shorn, espe- 
cially along the road-side, and not laid, because the art of laying or layer- 
ing had been half forgotten. In some places the horrible system is 
practised of associating a strand of barbed wire with the perishing and 
abbreviated hedge. Hedges indeed, which are of the very tissue of 
rural England, are at a crisis of their existence. They are even being 
abused—as a poor alternative to wire—by some of our agricultural 
critics, who think in terms of corn, not of stock. 
A Rare Victim 

Cuckoos are, I think, more than usually numerous, certainly in the 
Lakes where once Wordsworth, listening to them, could “ beget that golden 
time again.” Thereabout I saw daily a company of three disagreeing 
together. Their numbers have perhaps influenced their taste in victims. At 
any rate one observer has been interested and surprised by the sight on his 
lawn of a thrush eagerly feeding a young cuckoo. Now, though cuckoos 
have their favourite victims (meadow pipits, wagtails and hedge-sparrows 
above others), their taste is catholic and the complete list of foster parents 
a long one ; but, so far as I know, the thrush is one of the rarer choices, 
rarer even than the blackbird. It is of course possible that this thrush 
was not the foster mother, since the orange gape of the young cuckoo 
may attract even a passer-by. What a strange deviation of the parental 
instinct, inspiring a being to devote itself to the murderer of its true 
children! 


JUNE 23, 


Parks and Preservation 

The advertisement of the really excellent little pamphlet called 
National Parks and Access to the Countryside ends: “ It (the Act) pro- 
vides also for the conservation of our native flora and fauna.” So it 
does on paper; but it is a general fear in several areas that access, 
encouraged by hostels, and conservation are hostile to one another. 
Farmers, too, have their fears. This all means that good wardens are 
essential to the scheme. 


In the Garden 

In my garden—thanks chiefly to a kindly gift—are now in blossom 
some of the odder examples of the new crosses between the carnation 
and the sweet william. Unskilled gardeners ask what flowers they are, 
and are struck, most naturally, by their oddity rather than their beauty. 
Now I visited the latest fortnightly show of the R.H.S. and in that 
Hall of Experts was struck not by the oddity but by the beauty and 
scarcely credible variety of the newer carnation tribes. The inventors 
of the Allwoodii carnation (which made a great sensation when first 
shown by Mr. Allwood many years ago) have gone on continuously 
varying the theme. You could have a garden (and a greenhouse}—* who 
loves a garden loves a greenhouse, too!”—consisting entirely of carna- 
tions. There is every sort of colour-pattern, often dispensing the delicious 
clove scent, and remarkable differences in height. Of them all the most 
fascinating are the dwarfs. There is something fairy-like, suggestive of 
litanias’ Mustard Seed and the rest, about a company of these midgets 
dancing on a mound of gravel or granite chips, that adds a new charm 
to any rock, scree or Alpine garden. In one picture they danced round 
the base of a juniper bush (or tree ?), almost as dwarf as themselves. 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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THE 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 23 


Report by Mervyn Horder 
of £5, which may be divided, is offered for the best con- 
English, Latin or Greek—in dispraise of either 
(a) Oxford ; (b) Cambridge 


4 priz 
tumelious epigram 
or both the two following universities : 
THis competition was designed to inflame all the baser passions 
of the educated asses. It duly inflamed them, and the fumes ol 
dark and light blue vitriol are still rank in my nose. Poor old 
Oxford! Scrutinising my entries in the statistical manner now 
fashionable, | can certify the following percentages: 


(a) Anti-Oxford entries ........ 48 per cent. 
(b) Anti-Cambridge entries ...... 12 per cent 
(c) “Don't know” (i.e. anti-both) 40 per cent. 


Personally, as a highly gducated Cambridge man, I own to a 
tolerant, chivalrous affection for my sister university, where I have 
occasionally dined in considerable comfort; so I do not care to 
see her so vilely belaboured. But when I find in addition that many 
of the anti-Oxtford entries are from addresses in Oxford itself, then 
I am sad indeed: Freud may have a word for it, but 1 do not 
understand. 


To reduce the whole to manageable proportions I weeded out 
all entries too contumelious to print; all entries not contumelious 
enough; all Latin and Greek entries containing gross errors of 
prosody, syntax or fact; all complaints that university education 
jeads but to the Spectator Undergraduate Page (not because this is a 
bad joke, but because it was so common!); all entries from Mr. ¢ 
V. Tombs of Oriel College ; and all epitaphs. I sympathise strongly 
with J. Robertson’s churchyard doggerel: 


Here lies a student of Oxford College ; 

He died, poor soul, from lack of knowledge ; 
And just a little along the ridge 

Is another one from old Cambridge 


but it is not strictly an epigram. Although [ meant verse epigram, 
and should have said so, I have allowed the Wildean epigram to rank 
pari passu—though it is even harder to achieve successfully. Here 
is a sprinkling of the best that remain, and I have not thought it 
necessary to specify which university is referred to in each case: 
Mass-production has triumphed over marmalade and the 
University has Nuffield to show for it.” (C. T. Yelland.) 
The Cambridge of old days was built by men 
Of taste and vision, such as Gibbs or Wren: 
Cambridge today their souls might well appal ; 
That Library! Oh, God! Oh, that Town Hall. 
(H. A. C. Evans.) 
Praise, if you must, her pomp of ancient building, 
Rhodes scholars, cars, and hair-split intellects: 
Cold Logic whispers from beneath the gilding 
“ Lost causes can but breed obscure effects.” (P. R. L.) 


Oxford academic apparel grows ruddier by degrees, in inverse 

proportion to the complexions of its wearers. (D. R. Peddy.) 
Although you claim with proper pride 

“ We always back the weaker side,” 
The virtue of the vaunt diminishes 

Each time the Varsity Boat Race finishes. (A. M. Sayers.) 
The men who to the banks of Cam resort 

Live but to learn, make Science of their Sport. 
The Oxford man, with larger self-reliance, 

Learns how to live, and makes his Sport of Science. 

(R. Kennard Davis.) 

(On the recent trip by the Vice-Chancellor of Oxiord University 


in a helicopter.) 


@ tdétro: 4 paAa 54 WOAY xelpoves Eyyeyaaciv 
T&v mpoydvev, 5y8a15 “loidos Ev padaxails. 
Tipiv yap tr’ ovpavov evpuv dg@ixeto TO KAéos avTaY 
dppi) TH sogias Kai TayuTiTi ppevav- 
vuv 8° ov xeige poAciv oS’ Ss TroAU gpiptatds tow 
elv EAiKoTrTEepUyors. 


(R. S. Stanier) 
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There is nothing here of classic stature, except perhaps C. T. 
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Yelland’s, which I fear is not original ; | recommend, therefore, £3 
to R. S. Stanier for the only really felicitous entry in Greek of 
Latin, and £1 each to H. A. C. Evans and R. Kennard Davis 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 25 


Set by Marghanita Laski 


You are asked to prodiwe a “ Woman's Hour” for the Thir 
Provramme, Submit scheme of six items, taking as your mode 
the “ Woman's Hour” now appearing in the Light Service. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than June 30th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of July 7th. 


; 
4 
7 | 
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A Ruined Railroad 


As the old roads, rubbed clean by wheel or hoof, 
Chafed by the blue and scarlet waggons, and ringing 
With bell or the echoing shout of coachman’s horn, 
Sink now under the bramble and the rose, 

Are lost, lost beneath the nettle’s root ; 


And as the clean, sharp flash of canals, that flaunt 
Their painted barge, the Castle and the Rose, 

The clank of chain and the mid-day creak of leather 
From harness burnt in bygone midsummer suns, 
Are clotted by the weed’s slow, green corrosion, 


So, too, the track over which, panting and sleek 
With brass, like a horse loaded with all his bells, 
The engine throbbed, or paused by drowsy halts 
Where all the summer dreamed in sun-warped wood, 
Is lost ; the little stations with quiet names 


More desolate than the tracks the Romans trod; 

And lonely as ruins where the yellow-lipped 

Toadflax nods and sneers, lolled on its side 

The broken locomotive lies forgotten, 

Its bright wheels dimmed by the bindweed's loops of green. 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH. 





STRATOCRUISER SLEEPER SERVICES 


TO S.Gou ‘Gas 


B.O.A.C. Stratocruisers fly you overnight from London to New York and 
Montreal. 7 flights weekly to New York (3 via Shannon, 4 via Prestwick). 
4 tights weekly to Montreal (1 via Shannon, 3 via Prestwick). 
Sleepers cost only £8 . 19 . 0 extra one way. Berths are big and roomy, 
have foam-rubber mattresses and curtains for privacy. 
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LETTERS TO 


Mr. Dalton and Mecklenburgh Square 


the destruction of the north side 
of Mecklenburgh Square to make way for the hostels to be provided 
by the Lord Mayor's Thanksgiving Fund is of course final. But it does 
attention. First, it unde 


856 


Sir Mr. Dalton’s decision to allow 


raise two very important matters for future 
lines the unsatisfactory and sporadic way in which the question of student 
accommodation is being dealt with. Second, it calls into question the 
whole apparatus of the public enquiry. 

moré student accommodation at 
every university But this dealt with by the 


University Grants Committee, or some specially appointed national body 


There is no doubt of the need for 
problem needs to be 
which will see that the limited resources for expansion are fairly shared 
This would avoid the muddle which is happening in London For 
while the Mecklenburgh Square project includes a hostel for postgraduate 
women from overseas, which can only be built at the bitter cost of turn- 
ing people out of their homes, the International Federation of University 
Women has a fine empty site at Crosby Hall in Chelsea. It is only wait- 
ing for the money to build, and presumably when enough money has 
been collected the hostel will be built and we shall then have in London 
While we duplicate 
hard-up under- 


two hostels for postgraduate women from overseas 
category, other urgent particularly of 
graduates are not dealt with. 

The University of London has a fine scheme 
of residence for students from all parts of the world which would not, 
as Mr. T. S. Eliot pointed out in The Times, discriminate against those 
students who come from countries which were not in a position to send 
us food parcels, but which, in many cases, made even bigger contribu- 
tions to Allied victory. Dr. Julian Huxley asked in The Times that the 
two schemes should be integrated, but no answer appeared 
plan must surely have been adversely 
aflected confusion between the two schemes and the 
competing demands on land, and materials. One of the 
deplorable results of the situation is the tendency of students from over- 
Seas to set up clubs and hostels for their own nationals exclusively. The 


in this needs, 


for international halls 


Meanwhile the University’s 
by the natural 


Man-power 


great opportunity of living with and understanding their contemporaries 
from being 
coloured students in special hostels is a particularly serious feature in 
a world where the colour problem ts at boiling point. The Lord Mayor's 
proposals continue this trend by proposing one separate hostel for 
Americans only and another for Commonwealth students. 

As far as the enquiry is concerned, the very 
baMing. The landlords own the whole of the Foundling Estate, which 
includes many bombed sites and near-slums, but they did not submit 
any reasons why they had to choose a site where over eighty families are 
Perhaps Mr. Dalton is not He has agreed to the 
demolition of the north terrace in the sound 
structure and long expectation of life given in careful technical detail 


other parts of the worid is wasted Ihe segregation of 


public decision 1s 


living interested. 


face of evidence as to 
by the distinguished specialist in Georgian architecture. Marshall Sisson, 
and by the architect. The district surveyor has 
served no dangerous structure notices, and in no case has there been 


borough council's 
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THE EDITOR 


any subsidence. There seemed every reason to build up the five bombed 
houses and restore the terrace, as has been done on the east side. 

In favour of demolition there appeared an architect who gave ap 
adverse general report on the houses, but admitted he had only been jn 
one. and gave the number of a house which was blown to pieces in 1940, 
And Mr. Dalton, faced with these two sets 
These details may appear to be of local 
Members of the public 


and has been left in ruins 
of facts, decides on demolition 
interest only, but they raise matters of principle. 
have the right to expect that evidence given by qualified witnesses should 
If a Minister is not in a position 
should not waste 


have some bearing on the decision. 
to consider evidence impartially he 
with an enquiry 

It would help to reassure the public if as routine the f 
inspectors were published, so that objectors could be satisfied that their 
views had gone forward. With the present machinery only one inspector 
attends public enquiries, without even a stenographer. His report goes 
to the Minister, and all the public hears is the Minister's decision. For 
all we know, the inspector's report may have been in favour of retaining 
these houses. It may be that the cynic is wrong who has concluded that 
the Mecklenburgh Square decision is explained by the Prime Minister's 
initial gaffe at the dinner to launch the scheme. He announced that the 
site was available, although the town-planning consent had not been 
granted, although eighty families live there, and although the houses 
concerned are of special beauty and interest. So it had to be made avail- 
able. Thoughts like this are not worthy of the high standards we expect 
in British public life. But many of us most closely concerned with 
student needs feel that too high a price can be paid for a few hostels 

I do not like anonymous letters, but for very good reasons I can only 
POSTGRADUATE. 


people S time 


reports of 


sign myself, 
University of London, W.C.1. 


Nationalisation: Coal 

Sirn,—May I be permitted brief comment on Mr. Hobson's article of 
June 9th. which | found distressing and disappointing. 1. Distressing 
because the human element is entirely ignored. May not the pre-war 
low rate of “voluntary absenteeism ” have been because the miner 
could not then afford to sacrifice a day's pay and also feared to lose his 
job ? The present rate is, I believe, about equal to one day every four 
weeks. Not a lot of “days off” to take (at your own expense be it 
noted) for family and other private and personal reasons. Then “ labour 
is leaving the mines”; in other words our fellow men are putting this 
very unpleasant and dangerous occupation at or near the end of the list 
of jobs they wish to take. Who in his heart can blame them, even 
though he may shake his head ? 

2. Disappointing. Counsel is darkened and objective thinking made 
difficult by the use of emotional language like “to swaddle the whole 
industry in red tape and frustration.” 1 will offer comment on one only 
of Mr. Hobson’s arguments. He contends that 
achieve their paramount objective, operating efficiency, only if they 
control policy re prices and wages and are exposed to “ the spur of com- 
petition.” I submit that, on the contrary, money figures provide a very 
poor, and often misleading, yard-stick for measuring the efficiency of an 
operating unit, either absolutely or in comparison (“ competition ~) with 
Yours truly, R. E. Jamison. 
Down. 


“ area-divisions ” can 


other similar units 
Innisfail, Rostrevor, Co 


Expulsion from Israel 


Sir.—In your issue of June 16th you make the rather astonishing assump- 
tion that the * policy of violent expulsion [i.e., of Arabs seeking to return 
to Israel from neighbouring countries] is an official one.” adding that 
* Israel apparently believes that terrorism is the most effective deterrent” 
to frontier violations. These assertions seem to me so misleading as te 
call for some comment in the light of the facts. 

It is said that these statements are made “ in the absence of any denial” 
from the Government of Israel. But in fact an official statement of the 
Israel Government on June 9th, another on June 14th and a statement by 
the Israel Chargé d'Affaires in London on June 13th have all made tt 
that: (i) terrorism is no part of the policy of the 


abundantly clear 
investigation is in progress with 


Government of Israel; (ii) an official 
regard to the incidents recently reported, and if the allegations of cruelty 
or undue harshness are established, the guilty will be punished. 

There is, moreover, a background against which these incidents must 
be viewed. Since the signature of the Israel-Jordan Armistice Agreement, 
107 Israeli Jews have been kiiled and 74 wounded in attacks by armed 
gangs raiding across the frontiers from Jordan. In the same period. 27 


Arab 


citizens of Israel (excluding Beduin. for whom final figures are net 
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yet available) have been killed and 30 wounded in the same type of 
attack. Arab citizens of Israel in some exposed border villages have 
had to be issued with arms for self-defence. The value of the goods 
stolen by these marauding gangs amounts to a very substantial sum. 
Most of the frontier incidents recently reported are due to this type of 
armed raid, rather than to Arabs desiring to return to Israel for peaceable 
settlement 

Nor is the increase of Israel’s Arab population from the census figure 
of 108,000 (in autumn, 1948) to the present estimated 170,000 due, as 
your comment suggests, to infiltration across the borders. It ts mainly 
the result of agreed rectifications of Israel's frontiers through armistice 
agreements with neighbouring Arab States, and of the omission from the 
census figure of the Arab populations of Galilee and the Negev The 
proportion of infiltrators in the 62,000 increase is relatively small. There 
is also a constant flow of Arab legal immigration, due to the scheme 
for re-uniting Arab families separated during the fighting.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, E. Yapou, 

Press Attaché, Legation of Asrael. 
18 Manchester Square, Wl. 


In the Donbas 


Sirz,—It may interest your correspondent 
in Russia 


*S” to know that when IT was 
a miner could leave the industry while the British 
miner was tied to the industry unless he received permission to leave. | 
have no doubt that, if | had gone to Karaganda or Kolima as suggested 
by him and found would 
Donbas 


last year 


no slaves, he have advised me to go to the 

If a British miner is twenty minutes late for his work, he is not allowed 
to descend the pit, and thus that shift together with his bonus 
shift! This can happen every week, with the result that a miner can lose 
approximately £50 for the year. | am afraid “S” ts behind an Iron 
Curtain when he talks about a wild campaign against E.V.W.s. Does he 
not Know that there are hundreds of them employed in the Scottish coal- 
field, and no one interferes with them in any ? 
no visitor to have a 


loses 


way He also states that 


Russia can frank talk with anyone as he ts escorted 


by agents of the secret police. What nonsense can flow from a pen and 
what an imagination some people have. Why he should withhold his 
name if he is outside the so-called “Iron Curtain” I do not know. 
Maybe the Iron Curtain extends to London.—Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM PEARSON, 
General Secretary, National Union of Mine Workers. 
5 Hillside Crescent, Edinbureh 
. . . 

Three Million Roman Catholics ? 

Sir,—Three millions is a very low estimate of the number of Roman 


Catholics in England and Wales at the present time. In an encyclo- 
pacdia dated 1945 the number of Roman Catholics in the British Isles 
was given as about 5,750,000, The present number must be about seven 
millions. To be recognised as a Roman Catholic one must be baptised. 
An unbaptised person is not entitled to and cannot receive any of the 
ministrations of the Catholic Church or be recognised as a Christian. It 





“Che Spectator,” June 22nd, 1850 


Some remarkable military rocket practice having been lately 
exhibited at Shoebury-Ness with rockets made by Mr. Hale 
on a new plan, Prince Albert resolved to test the effectiveness 
of the plan with his own eyes. Mr. Hale attended at Osborne 
on Saturday with twenty rockets, each of ten pounds weight, 
loaded after his manner by hydraulic pressure, and mounted 
with a weight poised according to his device, so as to prevent 
the missile from starting till the explosive mixture has already 
exerted a large amount of force. The rockets were fired 
between Osborne House and the water to North-west, and at 
the range of one mile made flights of surprising precision. 
While the experiments were in progress, the Queen's yacht ran 
round a point nearly into the firing range, causing the Prince 
inxiety ; but the aim has been made so reliable that the 
practice was not discontinued, and the yacht came on and 
landed Colonel Bouverie within a short distance of the firing 
station. Some of the shell-headed rockets burst after they had 
fallen in the water, as was intended ; and the report was dis 
tinctly heard on shore 
the experiments, 
View. 


some 


The Prince was much pleased with 


both tin a military and a scientific point of 
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follows therefore that the numbers referred to relate to baptisea Person; 
and none other. Whether or not a baptised person attends church og 
uses the ministrations or consolations of religion is quite immateria! 
Mr. Livermore may obtain some statistics from the Catholic Directory 
which corresponds somewhat to Crockford’s Clerical Directory of ths 
Established Church. As to Mr. Livermore’s supplementary questions 
most of the Poles now in England are only here through the war ang 
therefore do not count. As to the Irish, they are chiefly in Liverpool ang 
of course are included in the statistics —Yours faithfully, 
13 Kings Hall Road, Beckenham, Kent. G. Ww. Ek. 


Sik,— Referring to Rev. T. L. Livermore's letter of June 16th, woulg 

not the forthcoming general census of the population offer a valuable 

opportunity for obtaining definite information as to the number of 

adherents of religious bodies in this country ? 

long included this feature in census returns. 
3 Timbrell Street, Trowbridge, Wilts. 


Du IMSON 


Many countries hays 
Yours truly, 
D. H. Bripceman 


A Derbyshire Hostel 


Sir,—As a Derbyshire County Councillor of some sixteen years’ standing 
I was interested to read Mr. J. L. Longland’s defence of the Derbyshirs 
project, primarily devoted to rock-climbing—an art in which he himself 
What puzzles me is that at the very time when this admittedly 
expensive scheme is being sponsored by him and his committee, that 
same committee has discontinued, upon grounds of economy, the ver 
modest grants previously available to 
outdoor camps of various sorts. 


excels 


y 
assist young people to go ty 
Is rock-climbing exempt from the economy axe, which has fallen upon 
some of the other less spectacular but equally desirable outdoor activyi- 
ties for young people, or have the camping grants had to go by the board 
because the rock-climbing hostel is cating into the limited finances avail- 
able for youth work? Some of us here in Derbyshire are not very happy 
about the expense of the White Hall project and its impact upon the 
finance of other youth work within the county.—-Yours faithfully 


Burre House, Bakewell, Derbyshire. R. W. P. Cockerton 


Petrol Derationing 


Sin, —You quote with approval the observation of the Petroleum Times 
that petrol derationing could not have been accomplished earlier, since 
the scheme put before the Minister of Fuel by the Anglo-American Oil 
Co. was finalised only three weeks before rationing ended. Many would 
like to know why the people of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland should have to wait until a foreign joint stock 
company has ™ finalised a scheme ” before they are allowed to use their 
cars as they will. Surely we can expect some initiative from our own 
Government. The Conservatives were apparently prepared to do some- 
thing positive, and it is hard to believe that the only possibility was to 
wait until something turned up.—Yours faithfully, 
Y Essex Road, Barnton, Midlothian. WitttaM G. Crassie. 


The Late Stephen Gwynn 


Sir.— Does Janus quite do justice to Stephen Gwynn, one who, by the 
way, was working for the Spectator more than fifty years ago, in the days 
of * old Mr. Hutton,” as he generally called him ? Gwynn’s most frequent 
subjects were Ireland and France, for whose people and country and 
wine he had a lifelong love ; In Praise of France is a good deal more 
than readable. But his best work surely was done as an essayist (Garden 
Wisdom and For Second Reading) and as a poet. Gwynn himself thought 
his litthke volume, Collected Poems, published in 1923, to be his best 
work: and indeed The Queen's Chronicler is a lovely thing. And his 
fascinating autobiography, Reminiscences of a Literary Man, has only 
one fault, that it ends with his election to Parliament in 1906. Janus 
mentions none of these things—only biographies and dissipation of talent 
Yours faithfully, A. L. Irvine 
Chiddingfold, Surrey. 


Archaeology and Accu racy 


In reviewing Dr. Daniel's Hundred Years of Archaeology twa 
weeks ago I referred to “ Piggott’s” Progress of Archaeology when I 
meant Casson’s (published by Bell, 1934); I also omitted to mention 
two recent foreign books—I have not read them—when I called Dr. 
Daniel's “the only essay of its kind that sets out to meet the require- 
ments of the post-war present.” | am sorry ; and I hope his twenty-line 


Sire, 


letter, exposing these twu errors, will content your readers.—Y ours 
Sincerely, CueisrorHer Hawkes 
Keble College, Oxford 
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HE Castle of Otranto was “ the only one of my works I’ve 
really enjoyed,” Walpole wrote to Madame du Deffand, 
“Tunique ou je me sois plu,” though we wonder whether 
he may not have got a similar pleasure from the Hieroglyphic 








ase end 


Tales, which “ were undoubtedly written a little before the creation 
of the world.” For here we touch the really serious part of Horace 
Walpole, the realm where he could let himself go, where the sub- 
conscious could be released from the padlock of the censor which 
being a man of the world imposed upon him. Walpole, the hard- 
working scholar (did he not have to go three times through Vertue’s 
“forty volumes of miniature manuscripts” to make the index for 
his Painters ?), the industrious compiler of records, the man whose 
“untiring perseverance” astonished Harrison Ainsworth, the 
historian, the typographer, the Trustee of the British Museum, had 
to hide his scholarly being under a mask of light-hearted flippancy: 

“I know nothing. How should I? I who have always 
lived in the big busy world ; who lieabed all the morning, 
calling it morning as long as you please: who sups in 
company ; who have played at faro half my life, and now at 
loo till two or three in the morning, who have always loved 
pleasure, haunted auctions. How I have laughed when 
some of the Magazines have called me the learned gentleman.” 

Macaulay, with his “ inexperiencing mind,” has made the passage 
famous, using it as an Aunt Sally for some of his most boisterous 
coconut shying. This, of course, was Walpole’s protective pose, 
his fancy dress, like the domino he wore when at Florence, which 
he took off only to get into bed, and got out of bed merely to 
put on. 

The truth is he was a minor visionary, a dreamer, who had 
somehow to maintain himself in the hard-hitting and drinking, 
vociferous and very shrewd company he was brought up in at 
Houghton and Downing Street. Gray, in the early days, understood 
this very well. “ You are in a confusion of wine and roaring and 
hunting and tobacco. I imagine, however, you will 
prefer the picture of still life to the realities of a noisy one.” In 
his Eton days he had tended visionary flocks and sighed “ some 
pastoral name to the echo of the cascade under the bridge”; in 
1736 he had been rapturous about Alpine scenery (Blackmore and 
Thomson as well as Salvator Rosa had made this permissible) ; but 
it was not until 1779 that he was assured enough to be able to 
write, “I hold visions to be wisdom.” Strawberry Hill itself he 
declared to be “a plaything, a vision, that has amused a poor 
transitory mortal for a few hours, and will pass away like its 
master.” 

Strawberry Hill has almost passed away, but—and this would 
perhaps surprise Walpole—The Castle of Otranto has not; it goes 
on being republished, now in an attractive edition illustrated by 
suitably gruesome, delicately coloured lithographs by Mr. Gordon 
Noel Fish.* But how surrealistically it came into being ! 

“I woke one morning in the beginning of last June [he 
wrote to Cole on March 8th, 1765] from a dream, of which 
all I could recover was that I had thought myself in an ancient 
castle (a very natural dream for a head filled like mine with 
Gothic story), and that on the uppermost bannister of a great 
Staircase I saw a gigantic hand in armour. In the evening I 
sat down and began to write, without knowing in the least 
what I intended to say or relate. The work grew on my 
hands, and I grew fond of it—add that I was very glad to 
think of anything, rather than politics—in short, I was so 
engrossed with my tale, which I completed in less than two 
months, that one evening I wrote from the time I had drunk 
my tea, about six o'clock, till half an hour after one in the 
morning, when my hand and fingers were so weary that I 
could not hold the pen to finish the sentence, but left Matilda 
and Isabella talking in the middle of a paragraph.” 

If that isn’t the passion of the artist, what is ? The artist in the 
manufacture of bibelots if you like, a kind of Strawberry Hill in 
literature. But when you think of what flowed from both Straw- 
berry Hill and Otranto, you tremble at the power of these inspired 


*Grey Walls Press. (12s. 6d.) 
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toys. The power is there because their maker gave himself to 
them. 

But he was always in control—of himself and his material— 
and in his writing, moreover. possessed of that sense of his audience 
which was the mark of eighteenth-century civilisation, an awareness 
which demanded sincerity, and prevented you from fooling your- 
self. So in this book, which still charms if only because of this 
complexity of awareness, you feel Walpole letting himself go, then 
looking at himself doing so, pretending it was all foolery, and yet 
respecting his audience. It is a book which may strike the callow 
reader as ridiculous, but the fact that it goes on being reprinted 
suggests there is something more in it than the rapid reader will 
notice. It will no longer make the denizens of Cambridge cry a 
little or woo night fears, but it will give pleasure to anyone with 
the taste for a lesser kind of art, perfectly done, for its own sake— 
that is, for the pleasure it gave its fabricator. 

And Otranto is beautifully done ; the machinery works with a 
rapid smoothness which makes one wonder how much Walpole 
revised. It is astonishing how soon we accept the values of this 
world ; sooner even than Manfred himself we become “ almost 
hardened to preternatural appearances.” Indeed, as early as the 
first chapter we note without a tremor that: 

“ At that instant the portrait of his grandfather, which hung 
over the bench where they had been sitting, uttered a deep 
sigh, and heaved its breast ;” 

but though in a sense we take all this “seriously,” we are not 
allowed to be too serious. We have got to feel it, and we do feel 
it; but at the same time we have to realise that it is all nonsense: 

“*It is done, replied Manfred ; * Frederic accepts Matilda’s 
hand, and is content to waive his claim, unless I have no 
male issue "—as he spoke those words, three drops of blood 
fell from the nose of Alfonso’s statue.” 

The whole thing is saved from being ridiculous by a sense of 
situation, of the situation of this supposedly Gothic romance in 
polite society. When Theodore wants to hide Matilda from her 
pursuers, “ beyond the reach of danger,” in the recesses of the 
labyrinthine cave, Matilda protests: 

“Alas! what mean you, sir? Though all your 
actions are noble, though your sentiments speak the purity 
of your soul, is it fitting that I should accompany you into 
these perplexed retreats ? Should we be found together, what 
would a censorious world think of my conduct ? ” 

But it is the unity of texture of the surface that keeps the whole 
thing together. That Walpole thought deeply about his style the 
preface to the first edition, here reprinted, makes plain. That he 
thought about form and presentation the preface to the second 
edition, not given here, also makes plain, as when he says he 
modelled his servant characters on Shakespeare’s. And if their 
parentage does not force itself on the attention, we see what he 
means; he is thinking of Pompey and Lancelot Gobbo. He 
worked hard at the book, as his prefaces prove, since as a good 
dilettante he knew that a man had no business to do a thing at 
all unless he did it as well as he possibly could. 

Walpole always looked back with nostalgia on those two months ; 
they were those in which, perhaps, he most really lived. In 1773 
he wrote to Madame du Deffand in the midst of looking after the 
affairs of his mentally deranged nephew: 

“I desert the trade of author for that of bailiff. Never 
again will my dreams give me a Castle of Otranto. It’s a 
dreary thing to trade dreams for bills. I had made myself a 
world in every way unlike the world of business. Alas! I shall 
have to set to, to learn utilitarian things.” 

It is as sad as the Castle of Otranto itself; for it is, oddly, a sad 
book, so long, that is, as you can accept Walpole’s plea to Lady 
Mary Coke, and keep the marvels related by Onuphrio Muralto, 
and translated by William Marshall, Gent., “free from reason’s 
peevish blame.” In short, accept what the gods give you, be 
thankful, and something profounder than seems likely will colour 
your musings. BoNAMY DosBrREE- 
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Cricket Classic 


Farewell To Cricket. 
12s. 6d.) 


By Don Bradman. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


Amone the illustrations of Sir Donald Bradman’s new book there 
is one that seems to epitomise in remarkable degree the charac- 
teristics of his extraordinary batsmanship. It shows him at the 
finish of a quick-footed drive to a slow bowler, and every line of 
it reveals the initiative, the concentration, the balance, the economy 
of applied power that dominated cricket history for twenty years. 
That domination would of itself invest with both interest and 
authority a book that is at once an autobiography, a record of 
contemporary history and a review of the game and its problems 
from every angle, whether of technique and personality, finance’, 
organisation or publicity. But to many its appeal will lie at least 
as much in its manner as its matter, reflecting as it does so vividly 
the very qualities that made its author the cricketer he was. 

In these days of so much “ ghosting” it is stimulating indeed to 
feel on almost every page the impact of a personality that, whether 
as batsman or captain, was for a generation the focus of the cricket 
world. If balance and economy were the key-notes of his batting, 
so are they of his writing. It would have been a distortion of 
history if he had suppressed or slurred over his own extraordinary 
achievements, from his first not-out hundred at the age of eleven 
and his eighteen-year-old innings of 300 to the triumphal conclusion 
of his last tour in England with successive centuries at Lord’s, 
Hastings, Scarborough and, as a perfect curtain, in the final match 
in Scotland. The appendix to his book which records every first- 
class innings he has played reads like a fairy-tale, but it is a tale 
that in his narrative he never parades or sensationalises but tells 
with a singular simplicity, though every now and again with very 
human glimpses of the anxiety, the elation and the great physical 
and mental strain which attended it. 

On this human side nothing is more impressive than the pages 
which record his battle with sickness and serious disability at the 
end of the war and his gamble against all medical advice and his 
own material interests in taking the field again, with so much to 
lose and hardly anything to win. It is impossible not to feel their 
sincerity and not to rejoice at the final reward which his courage 
brought in the unbeaten record of his 1948 team. Of the fortunes 
and the members of that team he writes with obvious pride and 
admiration, and is jealous to maintain its claim to be considered 
the greatest of all Australian elevens. Something of what it owed 
to his leadership may be deduced from what he writes on captaincy 
in one of the chapters at the end of the book. 

These are of exceptional interest and range over a wide field. 
There is a closely reasoned appeal for the reform of the I.b.w. law 
on lines that would, in his view, discourage the modern tendency 
towards “negative bowling” and re-orientate the attack to the 
off-side, with the consequent recovery of the off drive and the cut 
which he, with so many of an earlier generation, believes to be 
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the glory of the game. There is a study of umpiring and umpires 
in which he emphasises the advantage this country enjoys in having 
so many ex-players able to find a regular livelihood in that capacity; 
to them he pays a warm tribute and unhesitatingly selects Frank 
Chester as the greatest of them all. 

On the text, “ Has cricket improved ?” he underlines the immense 
reinforcement of the googly to the slow bewler’s armoury, and the 
great advance in defensive back-play since the beginning of the 
century ; but he passes a trenchant verdict on the menace of the 
stale-mate wicket. In a “Review of the Stars” he surveys the 
great cricketers with whom he has played—Jack Hobbs the best 
equipped batsman of them all, Hutton the supreme technician with 
something wanting in aggressive temper, McCabe whose 232 at 
Nottingham in 1938 he rates as “the best innings I have ever seen 
or ever hope to see "—but to none does he pay a greater tribute 
than to O'Reilly, and the generosity of it will not escape those who 
know most about Australian cricket on and off the field 

In only one chapter, entitled “ Critics,” do we feel the undertow 
below the surface: he would have been more, or less, than human 
if he had not let us sense the resentment that at times he felt against 
the irresponsible and in some cases bitter criticism to which he has 
been subjected. But in answering some of these critics, as at last 
he feels entitled to do, he never loses his dignity but lets the facts, 
as he sees them, speak for themselves. 

It is a remarkable book, and by virtue of its range, penetration 
and authority must rank as one of the classics on the game. To 
read it is In a sense to recapture the experience of watching one 
of the author's great innings. There is the same complete concentra- 
tion on the immediate issue, the same clearness of vision, the same 
supreme competence of “ stroke play” as sentence after sentence 
decisively achieves its end of presenting a fact, an argument or a 
verdict. As with his batting, so with his writing ; there is no style 
in the sense that Victor Trumper was all style, but there are aa 
efficiency and a finality which defy argument. H. S. ALTHAM. 


One in Sixty Thousand 


English Poetry: A Critical Introduction. By F. W 
(Longmans, tos. 6d.) 


Bateson, 


Nor for nothing has Mr. Bateson edited The Cambridge Biblio- 
graphy of English Literature. Who else could tell us how many 
poets there were in this country, per head of population, in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth and ninteenth centuries? If he has not 
weighed them, Mr. Bateson has counted them. In- each of these 
centuries he finds an almost identical ratio—one poet in every 
60,000 souls. And he is filled with a great hope ; before the present 
century ends “ some 800 poets will have flourished ” in it. “ A pre- 
disposition to write poetry is,” he says quaintly, “a regularly 
recurrent natural abnormality, like the tendency to have twins.” 
The rate of mortality among poets—the rapidity, that is, with which 
their poetry dies—is alarming. Yet not, perhaps, to Mr. Bateson ; 
he rather likes killing off poets. Of the nineteenth-century romantic 
poets not one does he leave alive. It is time also, he thinks, that 
the romantic critics received “decent and final interment.” 

We must bear to be told that Wordsworth’s “ Immortality Ode,” 
besides being “clumsy and derivative” in its diction, is charac- 
terised by “an inner spiritual factitiousness.”. Wordsworth was not 
aware until too late of the “ psychological law” which makes 
married respectability incompatible with romantic poetry. When 
he discovered it, he “tried to save the situation by bluff *—the 
giant bluff of the Ode. Speaking of another poem of Wordsworth 
(* A slumber did my spirit seal”), Mr. Bateson makes a comment 
less easily forgiven (for it wants even cleverness). “It is surely 
time,” he writes, “that the veil was withdrawn from the sem 
incestuous relationship between Wordsworth and his sister, which 
almost certainly lies behind this poem.” 

Keats, when he wrote lines 198-210 of The Fall of Hyperion, 
wrote, Mr. Bateson says,*his final repudiation of romantic poetry ; 
that at the last moment he decided to cancel the passage does not 
matter. “The greatest English poet since Keats,” we are asked 
to believe, is Mr. Auden. Tennyson and Browning are a palit 
of schizophrenes. The last word in poetical criticism—“ the testa- 
ment of modern poetry,” Mr. Bateson calls it—is the fragmentary 
preface found among the posthumous papers of Wilfred Owen 
Is it of malice or by mere carelessness that The Oxford Companion 
to English Literature—a book that 1 keep always by me—excludes 
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Forester 


MR. MIDSHIPMAN 
HORNBLOWER 


“Exciting, well-written . . . The 
historical novel is rarely so well 
served” TIMES LIT. SUP. “Has that 
quota of excitement that Forester 
never lacks. But Hornblower needs 
no trumpet of mine” LIONEL HALE 
(Observer) 9/6 net 


Joyce 
Cary 


CASTLE CORNER 


First published in 1938, Castle 
Corner, Joyce Cary’s fourth novel, 
is now re-issued in the uniform 
edition of his works 10/6 net 


Caryl S. J. 


YOU 
WERE THERE 
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TAGGART (Star) 


DANE 


CHANDOS 





House 


The author of Abbie depicts the Mexican 
scene with the same charm and humour 
that gave his last book, Village in the Sun 
“the quality of a lovely dream” 
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Gerald 


Bullett 


THE ENGLISH 
MYSTICS 


“Excellent... The writing is clear 
and vivid, the beliefs of each 
mystic lucidly and concisely in- 
dicated” YORK SHIRE OBSERVER “No 
better introduction to the mystics 
has been written” KATHLEEN RAINE 
(Observer) 12/6 net 


* Book Society Recommend * 
Geoffrey 


Household 
THE HIGH PLACE 


“His prose soars at moments to 
the noble English of Doughty 
and T. E. Lawrence” LISTENER 
“Robust, cleverly constructed 

exciting, brightly coloured story” 
JOSEPH TAGGART (Star) 9/6 net 


Violet 


Trefusis 
PIRATES AT 
PLAY 


“Written in the lightest of manners. 
most faultless of taste, most barbe 

of wit” SPHERE 9/6 net 
* Book Society Recommend * 
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from its latest edition the names of both Auden and Owen ? 

It is the office of the critic “to guide the amateur reader to the 
best poets.” But we must begin (Mr. Bateson insists) with the 
poets of today, not with the poets of the past. It is at least a jolly 
method. It is like looking at the last chapter of a novel first ; 
you know what is going to happen, you can’t be fooled. If the 
last chapter in poetry were always the best, the thing would work. 
But if we happen to have fallen on evil days, or not very good ones, 
there is a danger. that we may come to the great poetry of the 
past with a taste so vitiated that we fail to sense its greatness. 

In the poetry of today, and in the criticism of it, Mr. Bateson is 
genuinely learned. He takes it seriously, and he says good and 
clever things about it. In the poetry of other periods also he has 
real learning. But too much of what he says about it wants 
seriousness. To speak of Swift, even at his best, as “ one of the 
greatest English poets ” is to want seriousness. The Miller's Tale 
of Chaucer is interesting reading. But it is quite certainly not 
“almost the best thing that Chaucer ever wrote.” Who first 
compared Paradise Lost with Joyce’s Ulysses 1 neither know nor 
want to know. But “accepting the parallel,” Mr. Bateson writes, 
“one might equate Comus with the Portrait of the Artist, and 
L’Allegro and Il Penseroso with Dubliners.” One might! But 
would it make for good repute ? 

Mr. Bateson’s book I find, over large tracts of it, lively and 
interesting. But with a good deal of it I feel impatient. Very 
likely that was a part of his intention, for I have not yet learned 
to think of romantic poetry as a disease H. W. Garrop 


Maurois on Proust 


The Quest for Proust. By André Maurois. Translated from the 


French by Geratd Hopkins, 


‘Mr. GERARD HoPKINS apologises for the tithe he has given to 
M. Maurois’s study of Proust. In the French version it is, appro- 
priately, A la recherche de Marce! Proust, but “in view of Mr. 
Scott Moncrieff's choice (Remembrance of Thines Past) [that] 
would have been impossible.” 1 don’t quite see why Scott 
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Moncrieff’s somewhat fanciful version of the title of the novel 
should impose impediment to any choice of title to be made later 
But although The Quest for Proust does recall, a little too forcibly. 
the late Baron Corvo, it does describe a paft—and a most interest 
ing part—of a very interesting and useful book. 

One naturally recoils from the thought of another book on Proys, 
and the reader who is at all familiar with the bulky literature oq 
Proust is like the traditional man from Missouri ; he has got to 
be shown that the new book justifies its existence. This new book 
certainly does. M. Maurois has some special advantages for writing 
on Proust. He is, in the first place, a novelist himself. True, he 
is not a novelist of the Proustian school, but he has tried his hand 
at the job, and has an understanding of its difficulties that another 
writer might not have. Then he belongs to that generation of 
French writers who were—like Frangois Mauriac—the first people 
to notice what an event, what a landmark, Swann was. Not for 
them the polite incomprehension of Bourget or Barrés. And the 
world of Proust, the world of the late ‘nineties, of the * Affair.” 
was near enough to be felt and understood. Then, since Marcel’s 
mother and her family are so important in the life and in the book. 
M. Maurois’s understanding of the rich, cultivated Franco-Jewish 
society is a serious asset. In addition to these personal qualifica- 
tions, M. Maurois has had the deserved good fortune to have access 
to and permission to use and quote an important family archive, 
the papers now in the possession of Madame Gérard Mante-Proust. 
It is a great privilege that has been fruitfully used 

Proust is the man ot one very long book, and it is the book, not 
the man, that accounts for the continuing interest in all that can 
throw light on it. Who, for example, could bear to read much 
of Proust’s correspondence if that were all that we knew of him? 
Who would dispute the contemporary judgement of him as an 
elegant trifler, a snob, a climber if he had died with none of Swann 
written ? And M. Maurois rightly concentrates on what explains 
the book, not the man. But the two are very hard to separate 
Not only is the novel autobiographical, not only is it full of com- 
posite portraits of real people, but the history of the book, its slow 
growth, the controversies over its alleged change of character, the 
difficulty of separating “ Marcel” from Proust, these things justify 
more curiosity about the author than would be natural were we 
dealing with a more standard novelist or a more standard 
novel. 

In this intermingling of the life of the novel and its author there 
are great dangers for the critic and biographer, and it must be said 
that M. Maurois has been astonishingly adroit or wise in avoiding 
them. Industry, acuteness and wisdom were required, and they 
have been supplied. The first interest of this study is the light cast 
by the carnets on the method of composition. We see the first stages 
of Norpois or Francoise ; we see the novel taking on its own peculiar 
form, its unique character as, with endless patience, Proust works 
his way towards his own theme and his own method. We see him 
thinking of his book as a great church with each part given an archi- 
tectural title, for architecture, more even than music or painting, is 
the art of the novel, the churches, Balbec, Saint-André-des-Champs, 
Combray, Venice unvisited, more than the pictures of Elstir or the 
music of Vinteuil. On all this exploitation of the other arts for the 
enrichment of the novel, M. Maurois’s use of the new materials— 
and of the old—is excellent. 

On Proust as a man there is not much new to say, but what is 
said is worth pondering. As with other recent writers on Proust, the 
melancholy and worse than melancholy of the last years are skil- 
fully suggested, the combination of belated glory with a more and 
more pathological mental and physical life. The victim of his 
tastes was nevertheless still a prodigious worker ; the man in whom 
the highly unreliable Sachs saw another Charlus maintained, to 
the end, his vocation as a writer with a tenacity and courage that 
(mutatis mutandis) a saint might envy And one last merit of this 
book: M. Maurois is too much a man of the world not to note 
the combination of moral and intellectual problems raised by 
Proust's way of life. They are given their due place, but no more. 
Readers of that gay pastiche, almost as good as Proust's own, Le 
Coté de Chelsea, have known M. Maurois as an admirer of Proust; 
they have now proof of real devotion. The illustrations make the 
English edition in many ways an improvement on the French, 
especially as Mr Hopkins is as good a translator as ever. The 
“ Tennis Party * photograph as much as the text makes one realise 
what revolution in manners there has been between the days of 
les jeunes filles en fleur and Miss Gussie Moran. 


D. W. BrRoGAaN 
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Autobiographies 


Happy Family. By Cornelia Otis Skinner 
Give Me Back My Heart. By Jack Jones. (Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 


ONE opens a theatrical autobiography, not in search of intellectual 
stimulation, but in the fond hope of recapturing emotional stimula- 
tion. So often these day-trips from retirement give the impression 
of having been hastily “ ghosted” by one of the subject's less- 
critical friends: ears that were at one time tuned to catch the 
teeblest of matinée coughs prove gloriously deaf to literary cliches 
The dead cannot pay for praise, as Doctor Johnson said, but on 
occasions the living are made to pay tWice over. It ts a relief 
therefore, to find in Happy Family; the autobiography of the 
American actress and diseuse, Cornelia Otis Skinner, construction, 
purpose and considerable literary merit. This account of her 
upbringing in New England and her subsequent introduction to the 
theatre is told with tenderness and originality. Muss Skinner writes 
as easily as John P. Marquand ; and she is funny. 

Her parents —Otis Skinner, matinée idol of his day, and his wife 
Maud Durbin —emerge from these pages as an ideal combination. 
The father, in this case, was not a drunkard, nor did he beat his 
only daughter ; the mother, a recognised beauty and spellbinder, 
patron of culture and dubious medical pioneers, bewitched her 
daughter's scattered beaux with ease—a fact which Miss Skinner 
reports with something approaching pride. For once a title speaks 
truly ; this was a happy family. Marital faithfulness would keep 
it off today’s front pages ; sensation-hunters will go away hungry. 
Miss Skinner is both witty and unkind about herself—she would 
have us believe she was a freckled hostage to her father's fortune 
and yet there is no affectation in the self-description, and the wit 
is carefully cemented into the structure of the book as a whole, 
not introduced as an innovation. For this, and for her pellucid 
portrait of her father—not too good to be true, but surely as warm 
in print as Sir George Sitwell is fantastic—-we should be grateful. 
It is a book of distinction. 

Life in Merthyr Tydfil lacks the cultured peace of Bryn Mawr, 
but Jack Jones, like Miss Skinner, knows only too well that the 
man who jokes with his own family will never be dull to strangers 
“ How vain it is to sit down to write before you have stood up 
to live |” wrote Thoreau, adding, “ Say what you have to say, not 
what you ought. Any truth is better than make-believe.” There 
is very little vanity in Give Me Back My Heart, the final volume 
of Jack Jones's autobiography, and the truth is at once gusty and 
lyrical, disciplined and vigorous. Within his self-acknowledged 
limits he has given us an intimate journal of thoughts, sensations 
ind memories. One expected that the narrative of his turbulent 
life would be good ; and very good it is, for he writes simply and 
passionately, giving us vivid and obviously honest pictures of a 
home, a family and a way of life. Under his pen faces change, 
mirroring happiness, pain and anxiety, voices speak truly, years 
ot hard work, with their elations and disillusions. are recaptured and 
come to new life. Here is a grappling with the fear of failure—the 
vast novel he may never live to complete. Here is poignancy—the 
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youngest son marking the hours of the night with the CONSUMptive’s 
cough, the wife familiar with the ~ old pain” that comes to destroy 
Here, above all, is the story of the old contemptible —the husbang 
who has enjoyed married life, the father who has lost a son ang 
gained a Military Cross, the grandfather who can command the 
respect but not the companionship of his grandchildren, the write 
around whom the family revolves 

Husband, father, grandfather and writer, they are one and the 
same —a robust, angry, bewildered figure who somehow manages 
among the waves, to steer the boat. It is perhaps the writer who 
interests us most—that under-estimated being working amid the 
happy chaos of an ordinary, everyday life; working to a play 
despite constant interruption. There is little introspection; the 
retrospect is concerned with the facts, all the hard facts, and the 





final portrait is that of a sincere man who has clung to his ow) , 


values in a world of disenchantment. David, the youngest so9, 
dies of consumption; Laura, the wife, is claimed by the * o 
pain”; the family divides, and yet this story is never corrupted by 
self-pity. Nostalgia~yes; but few regrets, few recriminations 
Jack Jones, the writer, has that disarming quality—the ability 
forestall criticism. He uses it well to engage our sympathies and 
intelligence. BRYAN Forses 


Two Critics 


The Lives of Authors. 
ros, 6d.) 

The Withered Branch. 
Los. 6d.) 


Books about books should always be suspect. If they are not 
merely rehashing the contents of other more living texts they are 
as likely as not chasing a red herring or grinding an axe. The only 
books about books which in the end can really be justified are 
those that send the reader, re-equipped and refreshed, back into 
the fray among the original books. No two authors could be less 
alike than the late Professor Gordon and Mr. Savage, but it must 
be said in favour of each that they send their readers straight back 
to the texts concerned. There the likeness ends. 

George Gordon's The Lives of Authors consists of essays on 
subjects as diverse as Morgann’s Essay on Falstaff, Andrew Lang 
The Youth of Milton, John Galt and Robert Bridges, to mention 
fewer than half. The book as a whole is a rich and enduring 
repast. It is nowhere penetrating in its intelligence, nor ts it weighed 
down with its own seriousness, like Mr. Savage's book ; it is urbane 
informative, and enchanting. We are taken from one great English 
author to another, refreshed at each paragraph with good sense 
and the apt memory of delightful things. Professor Gordon's prose 
has something of the lucidity and calm strength of Walter Raleigh's, 
though he rarely coins a really fine phrase with the genius for 
language of his old master. There is an amused tolerance in his 
outlook which has the self-confident humour of Lytton Strachey 
without any of its merciless irony. 

Professor Gordon's book is one for those who love literature and 
enjoy good writing. Apart from an amusing little emendation to 
a Greek poem of Milton, the author perhaps makes no very definite 
new contribution, though his suggestion that much of the theory 
of the Romantic Movement was already formed in Morgann’s 
essay on Falstaff is worth careful consideration. If this is so, and 
it seems so in part at least, one might profit by a re-reading oi 
Hurd’s Letters on Chivalry and Romance, written twenty years 
before Morgann’s essay. 

Mr. D. S. Savage has an axe to grind. He has obviously whetted 
and ground it in advance, and so, from his cogent /ntroduction 
through all his chapters, he hacks away with a sharp tool. The 
amount of undergrowth he clears away from the reputations oi 
Ernest Hemingway, E. M. Forster, Virginia Woolf, Margiad Evans, 
Aldous Huxley and James Joyce is considerable. If the gloomy 
groves of the modern novel look a little shorn and much less 
inviting, we can only admit that Mr. Savage's attack on them has 
been effective. I intimated earlier that this book as well as Professor 
Gordon’s sent the reader back to the text. It does. If you have 
thought well of E. M. Forster and Virginia Woolf feven after Mr 
Wyndham Lewis's Men Without Art), you will find yourself once 
more in doubt when Mr. Savage has finished with you. 

Mr. Savage’s examination of these six novelists is based on the 
assumption that to write a serious novel an author must have an 
implicit world view which bears a direct relationship with truth 
He makes no attempt to explain what he means by truth, though 
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he gives us a certain amount to go on. “ The absolute is carefully 
excluded from the liberal way of life. The gesture towards the 
spirit is arrested, and modified into a gesture towards culture ; that, 
in turn, resolves itself into a salute to civilisation, and in times of 
stress the process of deterioration will not always stop there.” 
Mr. Savage is evidently Christian, anti-liberal, and a believer in an 
absolute truth. He explains away the disintegration of the modern 
jnovel (on the one hand through vitalism, on the other through 
aestheticism) by the withering away of spiritual values. He exposes 
the of the novelists he is writing about ably and 
mordantly, and explodes many a common fallacy 


If Mr. Savage could write with the easy charm, self-confidence 
and delight in his subject of a Gordon, his book would not only 
have ind important; it would also have been 
pleasant As it is, its involved language, its tiresomely long 
arguments, and its preaching, mar its true worth. For it is a book 
that no intelligent reader of the novel can possibly ignore, 


false” values 


been necessary 


PETER RUSSELL. 


Unorganised Religion 


The English Mystics. By Gerald Bullett. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 


Hts modest, thoughtful, amateurish work is not, and is in fact 
linlikely, to be confused with Dr. Geraldine Hodgson’s English 
Mystics (1922) or with The English Mystics, by Dom David Knowles, 
O.S.B. (1927). The reader who chances to open it at page 215 and 
whose eye lights upon the words, “ These remarks imply no dis- 
paragement of organised religion as such,” will know, without being 
told, that Mr. Bullett’s net is cast more widely. Indeed, as is suc- 
cinctly stated on the publisher's jacket, “never before has so 
catholic an assembly of English mystics been brought within one 
volume.” (The word “ catholic” means that it includes Richard 
Jefferies and D. H. Lawrence.) 

“ Religion is prayer,” says Mr. Bullett, blandly oblivious of St 
James, and not even altogether consistent with himself. Elsewhere 
he defines religion, for the purposes of this book, as “ not indeed 
a definitely formulated belief, but a sense or apprehension of an 
immortal reality in and beyond appearances, and, not less, in and 


beyond onese! and this he equates with mysticism. To him 


mysticism is “not a belief but a life,” and “gives meaning to 
human life,” although that meaning “ must always elude precise 
definition.” It is “something sensually and spiritually felt”; its 


root is an experience, a spiritual sensation more or less ecstatic, non- 
sectarian, although inevitably coloured by the subjective theological 
presuppositions of the individual, yet not by any means confined to 
Christians or even to theists. The question whether there is any 
qualitative difference between Christian and non-Christian mysticism 
is not however pursued, and is hardly even suggested. 

A writer who employs such well-thumbed clichés as “ Church 
Christianity” or “popular pulpit-Christianity ” lays himself open 
to the question whether his knowledge of the life of the Church is 
empirical or theoretical, and whether he is personally in the habit 
of hearing sermons. The epithet “ Christian,” when unhyphenated, 
is, Of course, used as a compliment ; Julian of Norwich is the “ most 
Christian of mystics.” But it is dificult for anyone who knows 
the Book of Common Prayer to swallow the dogmatic assertion that 
in the eighteenth century the “ notion of sex as a shameful necessity 
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permeated all official religious thought.” Again, when Mr. Bulle, 
accuses “ institutional religion ” in the nineteenth century of having 
“taken refuge in an * unseen world * conceived not as being * withig 
us’ (as Jesus said it was), but as an actual somewhere or other jp 
which, after death, we might hope to go,” he ignores not only the 
technical problem of the ambiguity of the word envos, but also.g 
great many other things that Jesus said about what Mr. Bullett call. 
“the unseen world.” Nor will the Christian readily accept that the 
“peace that passes understanding” and “the peace of 
integration ” are interchangeable terms 

The reader will not find in Mr. Bullett’s introductory sectiog 
(* The Subject Defined”) either the intellectual robustness or the 
analytical clarity and precision of the first two chapters of Professo, 
Knowles’ The English Mystics. Uf he is at all acquainted with th 
literature of the subject, he may be surprised at the omission of 
Father Baker; and he will find a more magisterial and a more 
convincing treatment of the mysticism of Blake and Wordsworth jn 
the third volume of Professor H. N. Fairchild’s Religious Trends jn 
English Poetry. Yet, regarded simply as “a means of first approach 
to the subject ” (which is all that it pretends to be), this little book 
is not without its merits, and it carries the official recommendation 
of the Book Society CHARLES SMYTH 
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Fiction 


For the Record. By Mary Borden. 
Where No Wounds Were. 


(Heinemann, tos. 6d.) 


By Goronwy Rees. (Chatto and Windus, 


ys. 6d.) 
A Source of Embarrassment. By Mary McCarthy. (Heinemann, 
78 6d.) 
The Plum Tree. By Mary Ellen Chase. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Pirates at Play. By Violet Trefusis. (Joseph. 9s. 6d.) 


Ir is not often that two serious novels, by different authors, call 
for a joint discussion ; but Miss Borden and Mr. Rees have pro- 
duced what might be the two panels of a diptych. Yet there is no 
stranger coincidence here than in the painting of two Gethsemanes 
or Scourgings by mediaeval artists in the days of religious faith 
A way of life is still in question ; and if the motive-force springs 
now from a political centre, it is none the less capable of directing 
a man’s life. Conversions, not sudden but empirical and in the 
end complete, still happen to individuals. Such a_ conversion, 
devoid of ecstasy and leading through slow renunciation to a bleak 
acceptance, is shown affecting arrogant and confident young men 
in both books. Miss Borden’s victim is a Communist, 
Mr. Rees’s a Nazi; each by the end is shorn of the tenets or 
illusions that were his vestments and stands shivering in a naked, 
friendless isolation. Both examples are presented with high dignity 
and a smouldering human sentiment. It may be objected that from 
the safe angle of a democracy these totalitarian orders are being 
demolished as an object Jesson ; but that is not the impression given 
by either author. The men concerned go through an_ intense 
personal experience. 

Miss Borden’s theme is really a-dual one within a single story 
The story, because of its parallel in recent history, hits with the 
force of the familiar. After a swift Communist revolution in a 
European country Prince Louis, one of the former leaders, is kept 
on in the new government as a catspaw and figurehead to bam- 
boozle the Western world. He and his American wife Isobel in 
in their high castle are served entirely by enemy agents with orders 
to spy and lower their morale. Intrigue and plotting have the 
desired effect: the patriot Father Zatec is doped and reduced to 
idiocy before his treason trial, Isobel is constrained to leave for 
America with a sense of guilt, Louis becomes a virtual prisoner in 
a political impasse, and the end is his leap to death from an upper 
window. That is the one theme--the statesman’s ruin. But young 
Alex, the Communist confidential secretary set to spy on Louis, 
writes the story. He begins with confidence in himself, his party, 
his mission, his success ; contempt for Prince Louis as his innocent 
victim ; and a personal and ideological conceit. The means adopted 
to wear down Louis do-the same to Alex but with an extra nerve- 
twist ; for while the statesman never loses his integrity the secretary 
comes to look on his party chief's methods with loathing, loves 
Isobel in his secret soul, pities and at last respects the man he spies 
on. This is the undercurrent, the ultimate reason, one suspects, for 
Miss Borden’s choice of those events. Soviet plots for destroying 
in enemy might be proved by evidence, coldly ; but to show the self- 
destruction of its own instrument is the novelist’s province. 
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Mr. Rees employs a simpler lay-out. Lipansky, a German air-ace, 
handsome, brazen, bursting with party pride and self-importance, 
has come down, inexplicably, in England in 1940. He ts imprisoned, 
interrogated, keeps the requisite silence, treats himself as a potential 
victor and his captors with contempt. In solitary confinement he ts 
casually, not badly, treated and appears repeatedly before the same 
tired, middle-aged, patient interrogating officer, at the same desk 
in the room, evading the same questions, cloaking with 
aggressive complaints the curious desire to tell. The matter drags on 
in endless reiteration and suspense, until Lipansky’s escape under 
cover of an air raid, with his restless fear of recapture as he roves the 
country, seems like a slackening of the peculiar tension. But it is 
part of the process of the man’s collapse. He geves himself up, ts 
lonely in a campful of fellow-prisoners, and longs only for the old 
familiar voice of his interrogator. The party enamel has chipped 
and broken: the man beneath is frightened, weary, humanly 
ashamed, and disillusioned about all he stood for. As with Alex, 
the lost ideology has left him with only an unfruitful interest in 
his old opponent. 

At last the hour and the man do meet, and Lipansky makes his 
simple confession that he landed through loss of nerve. He now 
asks to join the R.A.F. Mr. Rees, one feels, is less watertight than 
Miss Borden. “When the devil was sick * Physical collapse 
will play havoc with any ideals, and Lipansky, if returned in health 
to his German unit, might have donned his convictions again with 
his flying kit. The interrogating officer remains, regrettably, outside 
the analysis, a shadow who, we are to infer, goes half-way at least 
to meet his victim's sympathy. His final remark as to his own 
position, whether meant in jest or earnest, strikes a jarring note, 
shifting the author's angle from sympathy to mockery. 


Same 


In Miss McCarthy's case such mockery could not distress us, for she 
plays on it throughout. A party of highbrow American reformers 
Start a kind of communal pantisocracy in the mountains. How lucky 
for Coleridge that he never launched the thing! It fails, of course 
—through rival realists and purists, through a shameful bourgeois 
hankering to have its property respected, through its astonishing 
subservience to the verdict of the common man. Miss McCarthy 
writes with a masculine mind for intellectuals. Her implications, 
unlike those of Miss Borden and Mr. Rees, are not in the least 
disquieting ; nor, we imagine, did she intend they should be, since 
the satire is deliberately bloodless. 

Miss Chase’s tale of a nurse coping with the illusions of three 
old women in a home is also a long-short story. It should have 
been still shorter, for she has followed the dangerous policy of 
allowing herself space to expand about Beauty and the things that 
Matter. The cloying symbolism of the plum-blossom is outdone 
by some embarrassing pages in which Nurse Davis selects a rural 
spot for “a good cry.” She cries about all those intangible nostalgic 
overtones that ought to reach the reader by indirect channels, not 
be jotted down in the manner of a laundry list. Miss Chase has her 
share of talent ; there is plentiful evidence that she “ can write ~ and 
is“ keenly sensitive "; but these clichés are not compliments until the 
outcome justifies them. For the holidays—though not for “ family 
reading "—take Pirates at Play and enjoy the shocking spectacle of 
a pre-war mixed community in Florence. Mrs. Trefusis has written 
books in French and English and could no doubt add Italian if she 
wished. Her needle-pointed malice at the expense of English and 
Italian snobberies is embedded in such a gaiety of spirit and wit 
of word as to make its sting both salutary and astringent. She is 
less up to date than Miss McCarthy in her choice of victims, but 
she paints fertility instead of drought. SYLVA NorMan. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


Once again gilt-edged stocks are setting the pace in markets. Jy 
gilt-edged it is outstandingly true that nothing succeeds like succes 
and there is no doubting that the Treasury has recently found its 
old form and pulled out two genuine winners. It has piloted g 
£100 million electricity loan and eased its refinancing problem by 
the War Bond conversion plan. All this good work has been done 
without affecting prices. Gilt-edged stocks have, in fact, moved 
up and are still nosing ahead in the confident expectation that the 
next quarterly gold and dollar reserve statement, due early in July, 
will make good reading. I do not doubt that it will 

What of the more speculative groups ? Here the main influences 
as I see them, are the level of industrial activity in the United 
States and the fate of wage stabilisation and dividend limitation 
nearer home. So far as can be judged, American business pros. 
perity looks so firmly entrenched that on, say, a six months’ view— 
I would not care to go further than that—the outlook is good 
As to wages and dividends, the indications are that the so-called 
freeze is thawing out, although far from uniformly over the whole 
industrial field. Broadly, the implications are “ bullish,” but only 
on the assumption that we are not to witness irresponsible wage 
demands and labour unrest. With evidence accumulating of the 
dearth of new investment funds, I do not look for any broad 
upward movement in stock markets. There is ground, however, 
for believing that prices will improve on selective lines. 


1950 


Anglo-Iranian Results 


It was scarcely to be expected that we should see any departure 
from the strictest view of dividend limitation on the part of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. Over one-half of the Ordinary stock 
of this giant of the oil world is held by the British Government, 
who have two directors on the company’s board. The decision 
merely to maintain the payment for 1949 at 30 per cent. for the 
fourth successive year has therefore caused no surprise in the City 
Unfortunately, the preliminary profit and dividend statement leaves 
something to be desired from the point of view of providing stock- 
holders with adequate information. The directors announce that 
net consolidated profit, after taxation, fell last year from the 1948 
peak of £24,471,888 to £18,444.209. They also disclose that the 
latest figure has been struck after charging £24,353,920 for depre- 
ciation and other write-offs, against £17,683,902 in the preceding 
year. On the basis of those figures it would appear that gross 
profits were well maintained, a conclusion which is supported by 
the knowledge that a further substantial increase in output must 
have provided a powerful set-off to the fall in profit margins arising 
from lower selling prices and increased costs. What one would 
like to have been told is the taxation provision for 1949 compared 
with 1948, and in the absence of these figures it is impossible to 
reach any firm conclusion about last year’s gross profits. 

The 30 per cent. dividend again represents a most cautious dis- 
tribution of the available earnings, although in judging whether a 
higher payment would be justified stockholders need to keep in 
mind the fact that Anglo-Iranian, like most other oil companies, 
still has large capital commitments A further transfer of 
£10 million raises the general reserve to £40 million and an alloca- 
tion of £1 million increases the Preference stock reserve to 
£7 million, while the .carry-forward is up from £1,608,438 to 
£1,885,970. It is clear from figures such as these that the effective 
capital of the concern has already grown to figures which bear 
little relation to the issued share capital. At £7 Anglo-Iranian £! 
Ordinary units are yielding just over 4‘ per cent. on the 30 per cent 
dividend. This is not an over-generous return, but even allowing 
for the political risks inherent in this equity the units seem to me 
to be rather under-valued. 


Woolworth Dividend Puzzle 


In these days of dividend thaw the interim decision announced 
this week by F W. Woolworth and Company sets this company’s 
stockholders a difficult problem. After the doubling of the Ordi- 
nary capital last November by the 100 per cent. scrip bonus, the 
Woolworth directors aré now maintaining the interim dividend for 
1950 at 15 per cent. This at first sight implies a doubling of the 
old rate of dividend, but in a statement which flanks the announce- 


(Continued on page 870) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S 
CABLES 
DIRECT EXPORTS SOME £16,500,000 


Tue fifth annual general meeting of British Insulated Callender’s Cables, 
Limited, will be held on July 13th in London. 

Phe following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, Sir 
Alexander Roger, K.C.LE., circulated with the report and accounts :— 

As a result of an expansion in both the volume and value of turnover, 
and the generally favourable trading conditions experienced during 1949, 
profit on trading of the parent company, investment income and special 
receipts at £4,828,954 Aca an improvement of £283,743. 

As compared with the balance sheet value of some £4,500.000 for land, 
buildings, plant and other equipment, it is estimated the present replace- 
ment cost is in the neighbourhood of £15,000,000. The position of the 
company’s investments continues to be satisfactory. As regards current 
assets, the main change is the improvement in the cash position 

Turnover for the B.I.C.C. Group showed an increase of over 
£6,000,000, as compared with 1948. Increased prices of metals account 
to some extent for the higher value of turnover, but there has also been 
a real increase in the output volume of some of our main products. 

Turning now to export business, I am sure all stockholders will be 
pleased to know that the direct exports of the B.I.C.C. Group amounted 
to some £16,500,000, showing an increase over the substantial figures of 
the previous year. 

At home, the past vear has been notable for the change from the 
sellers’ to the buyers’ market, a change which was to some extent 
accentuated in our industry by the cuts imposed by the Government on 
the capital expenditure of our principal customer groups, the nation- 
alised industries, following the devaluation of sterling. 

Devaluation itself is no long-term solution without its corollary, 

namely the breaking open of the system of controls, of prices, of subsi- 
dies and oppressive taxation. 

An active home business is to us, as to so many industries, a pre- 
requisite to a strong overseas business, and the two together are vital 
to prosperity. This was never more important than it is today. Compe- 
tition in overseas markets is begoming more and more acute and is being 
experienced from an increasing number of countries. But given a reason- 
ably balanced load factor from the home market we are prepared to 
meet this competition and to do our best to maintain and indeed improve 
on our achievements. 
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LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER CO., LTD. 





THe annual accounts of The London Asiatic Rubber and Produce Co., 
Limited, for the year 1949 show a profit, before taxation, of £260,289, 
against £208,568 for 1948. The directors recommend transfers of £25,000 
to general reserve and £20,000 to dividend equalisation reserve and a divi- 
dend at the same rate—10 per cent.—as for the previous year on the 
capital, which has meantime been increased to £1,115,914 by the issue 
of one new share for each five held 


The chairman, Mr. H. J. Welch, says in his address: Our net capital 
cost per acre at the end of 1949, inclusive of buildings, machinery, &c., 
was the very low figure of £22 Os. 3d. This net cost represents that part 
of our issued capital which is not covered by the excess of the value of our 
liquid assets over liabilities, the proposed dividend being included in 
the latter, 


Sir Eric Macfadyen returned in March from a strenuous six months 
spent in revisiting estates in Malaya and Indonesia, and Mr. R. QO. 
Jenkins was similarly occupied throughout some four months which he 
spent in Malaya in the autumn. Both directors thoroughly inspected all 
our estates in Malaya, visiting many of them more than once, and Mr. 
Jenkins was able also to arrange a visit to Tamok Estate, our property 
in Burma 


The harvesting of an increased crop and the upkeep of the properties 
in good agricultural condition represents, in the conditions prevailing 
in 1949, a very remarkable feat performed by the Supervisory Staff, 
European and Asian, with the loyal support of the labourers 


I have not heard of anyone who anticipated in the autumn of 1949 
that in the middle of 1950 the price, for No. 1 sheet, would be over 
two shillings per pound ; or of anyone who believes he can foretell the 
price at which the commodity will stand when the last of our 1950 output 
comes to be sold. But it need not be doubted that the 1950 crop will 
average considerably better prices than the 1949 crop for sheet, for latex 
and for the ordinary crepe grades. Sole crepe. as a soleing material in 
competition with leather rather than with other grades of rubber. does 
not move in line with the latter and for the moment has lost its superiority 
48 a profit-earner. We must allow, however, for a somewhat higher cost 
of production ; the recent great improvement in the price of rubber gave 
rise to a general increase in the wages of labourers 





AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC 





ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 





THe annual general meeting of the Automatic Telephone & Electric 


Company, Limited, will be held in London on July 11th. 


The following are extracts from the circulated statement by the chair- 
man, Sir Alexander Roger, K.C.LE. 


The profit before charging taxation amounts to £1,001.440, an increase 
of £312,056. The group consolidated net profit at £590,232, after charging 


taxation (£651,890), compares with £356,117 


Sales turnover continued at a highly satisfactory level, the division 
between home and export business being 40 per cent. home and 60 per 
cent. export. In 1945 the British Post Office was faced with an enormous 
programme of rehabilitation of the country’s telephone system. 


Within the limits of their pewers the B.P.O. have tackled the problem 
energetically. Unfortunately the Government has considerably reduced 
the Post Office programme, and little can be done to overtake the arrears 
»f waiting subscribers, whose potential number is probably one million or 
more. These waiting subscribers could provide over £6.000.000 of revenue 
annually, aid the full employment policy which at present is in danger 
»f recession in our industry, and pay a useful return on the investment. 
Overseas sales have been maintained at the same high level as in 1948. 
In the radio and line transmission fields a special sales division has 
been established, and much valuable business is expected to result. 

The world of finance, trade and industry has become a field for the 
exercise of political theories. Industry learnt that only by joint 
effort and by making known its views as a whole can it hope to answer 


has 


the criticism of the opponents of free ent xrise—criticism ill-informed 
or based on distorted statistics, but which nevertheless appeals to the 
gullible. I believe that the fair, well-reasoned and public-spirited recom- 


mendations issued by the F.B.1. and kindred bodies have done much to 
show that the motive of those who believe in free enterprise is not the 
greater private profit of the few. but a fair deal for the invested savings 
»f small and shareholders alike, 


large ind workers centring on the 
greatest good for the greatest number In my opinion the cut and 
thrust of successful competition are impossible except under private 


enterprise 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT-—-(Continued from page 868) 
ment Mr. B. E. Uffindell, the company’s chairman, warns stock. 
holders that the interim should not be regarded as an indication 
that there will be an increase in the total dividend this year. He 
reminds stockholders that from time to time it has been suggested 
to the board that a larger interim to bring this payment into closer 
relation with the total dividend would find favour, especially with 
those stockholders who are dependent on a fixed income. If that 
warning had completed Mr. Uffindell’s announcement it would 
have been plain enough that there was no intention to pay a larger 
total for this year, but in a final sentence the chairman says that 
“any increase in the final dividend must necessarily depend op 
whether the board consider such a course justified on the pro. 
duction of the annual accounts for 1950 in January next.” This 
seems to me a pretty strong hint that if profits are good—and ig 
spite of the deflationary influences now at work they seem likely 
to remain good—Woolworth Ordinary stockholders can look for. 
ward to a moderate increase in dividend. 

To maintain strict parity with the 70 per cent. total in force 
before the 100 per cent. scrip bonus the 1950 distribution would 
have to be kept down to 35 per cent., implying a final of 20 per 
cent. following the 15 per cent interim just announced. My guess 
is that the total will be brought up to at least 40 per cent. by 
payment of a 25 per cent. final. Last year’s profits were equivalent 
to just over 60 per cent. on the Ordinary capital as it now stands 
Following the dividend statement Woolworth Ss. Ordinary units 
have risen Is. 9d. to 47s. 9d. At this level they yield under 4 per 
cent. on a 35 per cent. dividend rate and are clearly reflecting the 
hope of better things. They are still worth holding. 


F.C.1.’s Steel Loans 


Finance Corporation for Industry, the finance house sponsored 
by the principal City institutions to promote industrial ventures 
which have not reached the stage when they can go to the public for 
their money, has largely developed during the last two years into 
a reservoir of capital for the iron and steel industry. From the 
fifth annual report of the Corporation covering the year to 
March 3lst, it emerges that out of approximately £66 million of 
financing either completed or promised no less than £53,050,000 
relates to companies scheduled to be taken over under the steel 
nationalisation plan Of this £53,050,000 only £20,812,945 had been 
actually taken up by the borrowers at the balance-sheet date. Once 
again Lord Bruce and his co-directors record that they are satisfied 
that the provisions of the Iron and Steel Act ensure repayment of 
these loans in cash 18 months after the “date of transfer.” The 
£13 million of non-steel financing relates largely to the oil industry 
and includes the loans to Petrochemicals and to Ultramar. Profit 
earning is not the main object of F.C.I., but the accounts show a 


profit of £38,480, which raises the credit balance to £74,926 


King’s Motors (Oxford) 


At the end of last year I outlined the merits of the 2s. Ordinary 
shares of King’s Motors (Oxford), the motor-cycle agents and dis- 
tributors. The shares were then standing at 8s. 3d., which seemed 





to me an attractive level in the light of the company’s past record 
and the prospects. I then indicated it was by no means impossible 
that something more than half the previous dividend rate of 80 per 
cent. would be forthcoming on the capital as doubled by the new 
share issue. This forecast is now shown to have had the merit of 
being over-cautious. With a final payment of 50 per cent. the 
total dividend is being brought up to 70 per cent. Consolidated 
net profits, after tax, have jumped from £90,728 to a new record 
of £123,392, and the shares are a good market around 12s. 3d. 
In these days a 50 per cent. profit in the space of six months may 
well prove tempting, but in the light of the latest results it seems 
to me that the shares have scope for further improvement. 

The important point is that the record profits just announced 
have been earned during the year which ended on March 3lst, in 
other words, in a period preceding the derationing of petrol. 
Although it may be true that motor-distributing and garage con- 
cerns are not enjoying any tremendous increase in business, it is 
beyond doubt that such companies are now operating in more 
favourable conditions. At 12s. 3d. the 2s. Ordinary shares are now 
offering a yield of about 11} per cent. on the 70 per cent. dividend. 
This seems to me an over-generous return. When profit-taking has 


been absorbed the shares should attain a substantially higher level. 





They are still well worth buying 
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and a] A ts Thereafte: norma 
be arrangement 
SEASON CKETS 
Promenade (Arena or Galle 
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A Problems of Science Pi da June 
jrd, Albert Eagle ey on Christianity, 
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Health Ed and ay { { wt I O Dept. ( 8. Ely Place os 
~ ’ ‘ ~ ti ( l t BE. \G 4 } INC H y E 
0 £499 - ¢ ee eee , Branch | SALZKAMMERGUT. } ‘ ns. plus 10 per ce Good G 
1 "Typed and 7= tributory | hug. 20th till Sept, 2nd £26 | Gorven Lion Horet, St. Ives, } 
tat ! t Act Ss - L er, N od Teck A l- . enn otk . 
AL Apy! |} t ed i the at oa. | eit Sot life t 1 t 
r Ta | ) r Ed . . t- | t Villa ’ la- >Y ent LOW 
sy : i s.W t fuller | t t ast and ntr Good te 
jing t mn forn . . 3 i, pers al attentior H. & C. basin w 
4 ed pupil | bedside l t bathroon Excellent wate ele 
r i ; t hir 5 nea Se n tror July ties. I 
n | qult l } L HARPER St« H se, erson 
SITUATIONS WANTED tharmout | x Manact 
r IIRS 7: = W Phone 
EK CATED GIRI ee esident ‘olen 5 re | Freshwater 312 
: A eye — ost = bos t aratory ne Fl | Glorious COTSWOLDS LANcs 
be I mn Septembe Nea 3 | MW Anms Horet, King! ‘ > 
n Expe pe .. etaria 4 | able t 
B 859 B —— . St " 
me a 
! P OFESSIONA man see interestir } Flying Scane i g 
paid spare-time work All offer wel- | fast.-Lammin Tours, Lrp 7. Blenheim i . 
oe Box 847 B } Terrace Lor n, N.W.8. (Maida Vale 4321.) terms on request 
LA Y I ONS W OMAN GRADUATE. Catholic. Engl AJ0RCA.— Young, people invited. to | [NVERARNAN HOUSE, HOTEL, Ard! 
nanteman pnt . menee Ge _ ™ ee so 4 aE a yim small holiday house party, Sep- | Loch Lomond 
2a Duke St., Manchester Square, W.1 sexily tonghing | party (not neces- | tember. £4 week.—9, Paultons St., 5.W.3. | ante oh eitaies 
. . . bourho , ” ARIS to NICE by coach ngle fare £3 4 view; 40 ac. grnds.; mod. con 
Wine in the Wine Bar 2 2 onh Daily service. Buy y - t r kets terms-——Crort Hotet, Ambleside. Tel.: 334 
and choose your seats at Contours, Lro., AKE DISTRICT. Irton Hatt Hore 
Dine (6-9) in the Restaurant ACCOMMODATION VACANT 72, Ne nan st eet. London W.l. Tel 4 Holmrook, weumberiand Gate-way 
Sve , SNe wwe to Eskdale & Wasdale icensec 
WEL 1864-8808 BEP-S!T TING ROOM offered one two | R® RD LOW FARES by cargo boat. »roduce Billiards. Golf at Seascale 
adie 1 est-End flat f th Cr ne and world-wide services.— el. Holmrook 42 
A t Box 852 Write for brochure. Dept. K.1. Bowerman TL LANGOLLEN — Hane Horst. One ot 
\ARD Residence for t on -" se | Bros.. Lrp.. 28, Ely Place. Holborn Circus, | best in N. Wales H. & all rooms 
OCEAN HOTEL || Bi 3eesenaens eevee | Eee P2304) oo 
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SANDOWN. GS TNORgOM , and, bedroom, tor, one | HOTELS ames—within easy 
A.A. Four-Star. R.A.C. 26, Manor Rd. Rustall, Tur e Wells. | meery See veut 
te Over 100 Bedrooms. & Ballroom T ) LET. furnished, half age. Ve WORCS: The Elms Hotel is on high & ‘ 
%& Cocktail Bars % Large Lounges arge sitting-room, kitchen, t R.A.C.) all modern hotel — a = 
W% First-Class Cuisine and Wines ne ee <a” Gaun wt iB ny tos ica. oo | trive to provide the hapg 
we Right at the water's edze req i Electricit vate? 8 n - | ideal half-way house between | rmal hospitality of an English cout 
THE FINEST HOTEL ON THE ISLAND wa main line, Aud End.—Oax ( £ Ss h and North, or as t ng centre 7 ‘ eo a . 4 S 
Ww 2 n Wald Essex Cotswolds Wye lley. Ludlow &c.— — * bil P . ¢@ , 
Ph e. Gt. Witley 231 Be ee . , oe . a 
A LDERNEY—the island that erent. | Country House Hotet, Hort : 
’ HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 44 Gl ly presses : vow | Oxt rd Telephone t > 5 
y sophisticated vely beach good 
Ss M E D L E Ss 4 T the foot of the South D H ey fishing The best hotel is Grand, | i gore, Hampshire 
4% House Count Club, Of nea where M nd M Tomr 20S wait | use = © oon 7 
#H y DRO and good food . ey taking a late holiday? St ep-inducing bh. 8 
ss od i : Phone Lewe a I i medical mr fed for } h food 
t i limate See announce- e@ set- 
MATLOCK n Picturesque ( ARAVAN, new 1 equippe 4-bertt ment by Nors quRSt HoT ow write’ for - - " 
’ % Derbyshire ~ ud > in one 2 al FZOVRNEMOUTH. “Small private | H The Hotel to which guests 
Famous ‘ S ‘for August). Nine miles sea orl ae. See ee ced | \LD HOPE ANCHOR HOTE 
Cu ve resor als rn les un- L D . W ( ; c NDISH e Cresce > bell St et Rye.—Gi 1 f 
valled facilities for the lay-mak ( te we ’ B n r 434 ri he ew \ 
i - M f 2 Towers Prope R 
lilustrated Tariff and SPECIAL ; “00k | BY , } Rude ses | fitorroones more 
AUGUST PROGRAMME on from Biss BALLA need i foo mforta lovely | ! e te 
s t y et € Ss 
appucation . the above hotel Phor ; wie ' je. ‘ 
. r | Comf. board re ate | = . . - - is cman 
ANNUAL BOWLS, TENNIS and ! perior  localit excel food Sroceurs ae h. and all {rooms 
e 31 F “ most se at e MAN ress f ) re 
CROQUET TOURNAMENTS iv ‘ week.—-Box 812 B ; erounds os : nes. | Wry not Switzerland? 1 
AUGUST ] » or iH La es. AY nf ‘ able Gi e t F od |! IB est ianmere_ t ak tonke } : t ains x. st cam . $o0d ; ervice 
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